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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





ALMA COLLEGE 


John Stanley Harker, Pres. Alma, Mich. 





CARROLL COLLEGE = Fpanded 2846. 
Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chicago. Beautiful cam- 
pus, wholesome community, in scenic Waukesha 
County. Coeducational, accredited, liberal arts, ded- 
icnted to a program of Christian higher education. 
Write Dir. of Adm., Box PL, Carroll, Waukesha, Wis. 





COE FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 


COE’S campus is nationally known. 
Classes limited in size. so all stu- 
dents receive special attention. AIR 

for high school. 

physical education. 

Arts College 


FORCE R.O.T.C.; TEACHER 
W RIT bE a COE COLLEGE 


Cedar Rapids, towa 


Director of 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian Junior College. Founded 1856. Co-ed. 
Distinctive in Christian ideals. Accredited. Liberal 
arts, music, pre-professional. Church sec’l. business. 
Scholarships. Rate $600. For Catalog E address: 
John Montgomery, Pres., Statesville, N. C. 


BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College for 
Women. Sound academic training a strong 
Christian background. Beautiful 60 acre campus. 
Scnoiarsnips available. For information write Dir. of 

Admissions. Box P. Beaver TN 














MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school), business admin- 
istration, journalism with emphasis on Christian 


citizenship. A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, 14 majors includ 
. \e r neclu 
Charles J. Turck, President music, os. Bible, dramatic arts. ; nursery 
o - . - school education. Competitive scholarships. Catalo 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota Mary Baldwin Dept. P, ag 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A well established, well equipped, and nationally 
known four year Presbyterian College for women. 
Founded 1827. For catalog and information write 
F. L. McCluer, President, St. Missouri 
(suburb of St. Louis). 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


rh vd accredited, four-year Liberal Arts College. 


Courses in nursery 














TRAINING—2 & 4-year programs 
for grade schovul teaching. 4-year 
5-year special certificates in music, 
A Presbyterian-affiliated Liberal 
. . . eT 
THE COLLEGE 
abe'e Pioneer Liberal Arts College. Established 
1891. Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
lligh scholastic standards. Advantageously located. 
Tuition & Fees $200 a semester. Write for informa- 


OF IDAHO 


PARK COLLEGE 

Time-tested program of study-worship-work-play 

. exceptionally able faculty . . . cosmopolitan 
student body . . . more than half from Presby- 
terian homes coeducational small 
classes . . . highest accreditation . . . 1300 acres 
of varied campus and woodland overlooking 
Missouri River. 

J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
Parkville, Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 


WILSON COLLEGE —_ ish academe 
s standards, A.B. 
degree. Liberal arts and sciences. Pre-professiona! 
courses. gy self-help program. Career 
counseling. Sports, . Beautiful comeee in Cum- 
berland Valley. Presbyterian. Est. 1869. Catalog 
Wilson College, Box L. Chambersburg, Pa. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 














tion. Paul M. Pitman, President, Caldwell, Idaho. 
COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 

Founded in 1834. A fully accredited, four-year 
coeducational, liberal arts college, owned and con- 


trolled by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christian 
emphasis. Self-help opportunities. John Paul Vincent, 
President, Clarksville, Arkansas. 





GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Coeducational. Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Engineering and Music. A 
beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROTC 





Unit. President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City, Pa. 
HANOVER COLLEGE ,,2reyteris2. 
Accredited, Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 


jum. Splendid plant, with eleven new buildings. 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. National 
fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate athletics. 
Enrollment 700. Admissions Office, Hanover, tnd. 
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HASTINGS COLLEGE  , cceaucational 
college approved by Presbyterian Church, U. S. A 
Liberal Arts, Music, Business, Nursing, Pre-medical, 
Pre-engineering, Teaching. Accredited. North Cen- 
tral Association. Annual cost for boarding student 
$850. Dale D. Welch, Pres., Hastings, Nebraska. 





Small classes. 
Coeducational. 
accreditation. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


124th year. Liberal Arts. Highest 
Graduates enter business, dentistry, engineering, 
law, medicine, ministry, social service, teaching, 
other professions. Moderate cost. For catalog write 
Director of Admissions, Box 326, Jacksonville, tl. 





JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


Christian, co-educational, accredited. Courses in 
religion, science, business, teaching, music, nursing, 
social sciences. Pre-medical, pre-law, etc. Beautiful 
campus, Lowest costs. Scholarships available. Pres- 
ident Samuel S. George, Jamestown, North Dakota. 


SHENANDOAH COLLEGE 
AND CONSERVATORY 


Under Church sponsorship but non-sectarian in nature, 
Shenandoah emphasizes spiritual awareness among her 
students. 4-vear B.Music & B.Music Ed. degrees in piano, 
voice, organ, violin, ‘cello; public school. Special course 
Also accredited Jr. College: art, home 
arts. Summer session. 
Dayton, Virginia. 


in church music. 
ec., sec'l, pre-professional, lib. 
Catalog. Dir. of Adm., Box P, 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Smal! 
classes, Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
Course, Swimming Pool, New Chapel and Library. 


Or. tro A. Flinner, Headmaster, Sox 75, Blairstown, WN. J. 








TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


Fully accredited, Presbyterian, co-educational, with 
extensive curricula in liberal arts, fine arts, and 
science. Graduate Division. New campus in South- 
west's fastest growing major city. James Woodin 
Laurie, Presid San Antoni Texas. 








UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theological 
seminary. Bachelor's degrees in arts, sciences, music. 
Prepare for teaching certificates, business adminis- 
tration, professions, vocations. City of 50.000 For 
catalog write: Director of Admi b ta. 


oh 
WAYNESBURG COLLEGE. £32¢e" 
ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering. 
pre-ministeria!. and other standard pre-professions 
“The Friendly College,’’ noted for its community serv- 
ice. Write Paul R. Stewart, Pres.. Waynesburg, Pa. 


r ~ x 

WHITWORTH COLLEGE Founded 
Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre-professional 
training. Beautiful suburban pine-clad campus. 
Friendly atmosphere. Vital Christian atmosphere 
Reasonable tuition rates Write today! Dr. Frank 
F. Warren, Pr L Washi 




















CARSON LONG Boys Military School. Edu- 


cates the whole mg oy ogg So mentally, morally. 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live. Prepares 
life or business. Character building 
supreme. 117th yr. Rates $750.00. Extras about 
$300.00. Box 45, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Concentrated (one subject) fe". of study. Academic, 
general diploma. Grades 7- Post-grad. Remedial 
work, Music, drama, sports, colt, hobbies. 80 acres. 
Midway Phila.-Balto. Est. 4. For Catalog: 
Cc. W. Biaker, Th.M., Hdm., fi 101, Colora, Md. 


for college, 





HOME STUDY 











MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liberal 








GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 





ELLIS 


Girls. MSA accredited. College preparatory, art, mu- 


COUNTRY SCHOOL 4s 


ante aampes of 700 students emphasizing high schol- sic, home ec., sec’l. Individual guidance, 300-acre on careers in 

—- low expenses. positive Christian training. | campus, stone bidgs.. sub. Phila. Sports. riding. gym. Steen 

xtensive student-help program. Write President pool. Est. 1910. Summer School. Camp Ellis. ps he a 

Ralph Waldo Lioyd, Box B, Maryville, Tennessee. | arnold E. Look. Ph.D.. Pres.. Newtown Sauare 39. Pa. Address ——_ 








MORE PAY by MAIL! 


1.C. S. Personalized Home Study trains you to win 
more money, job promotion. Complete individual, les- 
son and question service. No interference with work 
or social life. |. C. S. is oldest and largest. 391 courses. 
Business, Industrial, Engineering, Academic, High 
School. Diplomas to graduates. Recognized training. 
catalog plus "How to Succeed.” 

LS Mention your field of interest. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Write today: Box 2455, Scranton 9, Pa. 
Send me free ‘‘How to Succeed’’ book plus catalog 
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AN AMAZING MONEY-MAKING OFFER TO id CHILTON DEALERS 
‘| All 3 Boxes q@@fos=> Se 

of Famous G 
A | Chilton Greeting <s 
Cards = 7 <> 
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SELL THEM TO 
YOUR FRIENDS IN 


ae SPARE TIME— 
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FOLKS SAY 

uding “WE'RE THRILLED” 

woes “What a grand opporruni- 

a. ty to go calling on all the 

demic ple you would so much 

. AB. Pike to know! When I’m 

neon showing Chilton greeting 

Cum- cards to them, I'm a woman 

talog ‘who really loves her work."’ 


=-M. H. B., Westboro, Mass. 


“*There’s a welcome waiting 
for me at every door I visit 
—and I have earned almost 
$60.00 in just a few weeks !"’ 

-M. D. A., Flushing, N. Y. 


“Ie’s a never-ending thrill 
to be accepted into peoples’ 
thomes. At my age that 
means more than you could 


> Thousands 
¥ = Make $50 and More With | ©7 sy: spscmge noc 
= —— This Famous Chilton Plan! [<1 fovna, setting Chiteon 
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W. J. 
. s . ac cards the best way I know 
Edu- Golden Sen Think of it! . . . there are $$$ and $$$ of CASH PROFIT waiting for. J wd fri a ~~ 
nes Agsortme’ h : . " s to perform a friendly service 
rally. prize” As : you in these wonderful boxes of beautiful Chilton Greeting Cards. It's a and to be a good “mixer’’. 
pares seller! 21 Christ- GUARANTEED profit, too . . . you must make money just by showing You build up good will and 
wom | Our best- unrivaled - these cards to friends and neighbors, or you may return the cards. at the same time make a 
as Wis magnif- Each year thousands of men and women are making new friends and good profit on your time.” 
MY : 5 € toa assuring themselves of extra money through the famous Chilton ‘“‘friend- =N. L. T., N. Augusta, S. ¢. 
! cence! ths erfect!, With ship plan."’ The moment you see these beautiful, colorful cards you'll 
emic, tistic cing” Kit. Se understand why people are so eager to buy them. There are cards for 
redial pe for $1-2 ee Sa ae agreeing = ae cards, anniversary, get-well, ORGANIZATIONS! CLUBS! This is a 
. this riendship, congratulation cards. Not just ordinary cards but cards so hand- ° v ! 
7 sig, of Christmas some they'll be remembered and treasured through the years! tested ewo-the Cund-cating glum Ser you 
ee art array of Christ: , hye owe good pe CO you re mont be jiserally hundreds of | petrutenadingeat ore 0 iamaimmatmaiiaes, 
A colorfu 134 cute cat olks right in your neighborhood who'll thank you for introducing them q 
mas gre Sg religious to these cards. That's why we want to send you these three lesedomeny nr = Py | 
aa | with heartw — illustt® boxes now . . . to prove what a warm, friendly, human experience it is 1812 ingston St., Dept. PL-8, Boston 11, Mass. 
designs vy fakwell. Really to show Chilton cards! I eae sy "> " 4 : 
tor, Eve wing Wi ou'll earn $10, $20, $50 and more, quickly and easily. You need n ease send me the three boxes 0 
dainty and, girls for $1- experience ; as a new member of the “‘Chilton Family” you ant our a a CHILTON GREETINGS described above i 
sentiment. making guides which explain everything. io | wy ei I pay — ~ | 
win cards afrive. understand the specia 
les- — - FREE TRIAL OFFER— YOUR PROFITS GUARANTEED | Price co Chilton Dealers is only $1 plus ' 
aod 14 he . © get you started, we make this amazing offer of all 3 boxes of ; igation i i 
sai cards! Each famous Chilton Greeting Cards for just $1.00 — an offer that may never t without obligation if not satisfied. ! 
High ‘made again! Send no money, pay nothing when your sample boxes § I 
' arrive. Just examine these cards and show them-:to your friends and Name.. t 
ning. neighbors. Unless they bring you immediate orders for many more boxes i 
4." as an active Chilton Dealer, jusc return the cards and owe nothing. Or, if 4 I 
od. you prefer, keep them for your own use at the wholesale price. You don’t Address ‘ 
st. risk a penny! But this offer is limited so mail the coupon today! I 
ous ra ‘ 4 City. Tone......S8G80.....00ssee000 I 
120 Kingston St., Boston 11, Mass. | OS ye yk fons spless for an organ- § 
ization, please check here. 
alog 1812 Roscoe St., Chicago 13, Ul. [a 
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Everest and Christian Faith 





HE recent conquest of Mt. Everest is a re- 

minder of the time when two of us were 

privileged to see this majestic peak. At 
4:30 in the morning, we took a taxi from Darjeel- 
ing to Tiger Hill, about ten miles away, and then 
walked in darkness up as steep a climb as one 
could hope to try. The altitude there was 8,500 
feet, which made breathing a little hard. On the 
hilltop all was dark except for the stars, but at 
5:30 we began to see the faintest touch of light in 
the east, and gradually the mountains all about 
us came into shadowy view. Kanchenjunga de- 
tached itself from the horizon first of all, and 
stood forth in its snows. Then, as the light in- 
creased, far away—we could see Everest. It did 
not look as tall as the ones beside it and nearer 
to us, and it was hard to believe that the man who 
pointed it out to us knew whereof he spoke. Then 
the sun came up, its rays turning nearby Kanchen- 
junga to a pinkish white. As we followed its 
beam, we saw that little peak far away begin to 
shine, and while those around it remained in 
shadow, Everest arose as the monarch of them 
all. The sun could discover the truly great. Like 
an aloof sovereign, Everest is protected by lesser 
powers, and it is only when men get into the 
wilderness, as they make their attempts to climb it, 
that they see its full grandeur. We stayed there 
on Tiger Hill for nearly an hour, watching the 
new day being born, marveling at the horizon 





of mighty peaks which covered fully three-fourths 
of our view, and rejoicing that we had seen the 
greatest of all. We could see into the states of 
Nepal and Sikkam, and not far beyond lay Tibet. 
How strange to be so near that self-isolated land. 
We all went down the hill together, there being 
perhaps fifty people, many of them Moslems who 
had given a great shout as the sun came up, 
seemingly more interested in that than in 
Everest. From the downward path we could 
catch glimpses of Everest, and we returned to 
Darjeeling filled with a radiance brighter than 
the sunlight, and realizing that we had seen a 
sight, almost if not altogether without a rival in 
the galaxy of God’s natural wonders. 

We realized also, and afresh, the purpose of 
Christian faith—to lift Christ up. In a world dusky 
and confused, faith shines upon the figure of 
Christ and lifts him up where men may see and 
know that he is supreme. If we hold him high 
before the world we all may see, he will win his 
own way. We need not worry about that. We 
are to lift him up in our love and in our lives, 
with our hands and with our hearts, knowing 
that he said, “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me,” and that as men are 
drawn toward him they will be drawn nearer to 
one another, and the One whom we have lifted 
high as Lord of Lords will become for us and 
for all mankind the Prince of Peace. 


—Puituires P, ELLiottr 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Brooklyn, New York 
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P.L. Article Recruits 
A Volunteer Nurse for 


El Guacio 


«... Before the El Guacio article [“Serv- 











. ice in All Seasons,” P.L., April 18] ap- | Nashville *> peress b° 
Sy peared in the magazine, I told the per- gentlemen: to examin the the UPP pore’ 
ee sonnel department I would be sadly often as Ip wee tion I have rinse the jy them 
ee) disappointed if they didn't hear from | ur men Killed ar silent es to keeP it sng thei? 
] potential job candidates as a result of it. io their goers hey cared en ee — ea on the 
Today I had a welcome note from | in God and vad our men ha yittie P cK wave estS- 
Frances F’, Ball, assistant secretary for | to read e Upper Room ae flak © — = ooklet | 
Missionary Mail, saying: ! copy of » front of the nepiTt Fer that though be 
“Your PRESBYTERIAN LIFE article on | aetna you pattie for was of SU _ ie 
El Guacio did the trick. When Charlotte | pony soldier U + nis Upper hee 
Brown, Minot, North Dakota, read it, | we exet et to carry ite ave s® sowing 
she sat down and wrote El Guacio rela- to hi nat + yisitins bunker medi te ae ut 
P| tive to volunteer service as a nurse. Now Ma times Ao Roo one res a small reurned from 
she is already under appointment as a reading The vp paldy > 1 visi on nad 34 . hille ney, 
- volunteer nurse as of July 15, 1953. She our 105 of of Balday- ve mist n ont 4 nad protecté 
is a graduate of the School of Nursing of ost + ae econna —, gire, but ee was one 
wal the University of Colorado and _ has a aay1ist a intense = to1da tha pecs py tne peta 
worked in the Veterans Administration nad a Howevers "pounc 7 6 e fellows fous. 
Hospital at Minot as general duty nurse. peed no an enemy © — anda was wr - 
“Now if other needs for volunteer per- on ssion corse nape emot jona me a in 1 
sonnel are just filled, all will be well. he was in 4 » he was> 1 went a when I he nim 
i We still need a construction and main- Finding get e-1ike eo nd Spiaent ne'd 
tenance worker, home economics work- wos 10. @ eas ew T the , red completely 
ers, recreation worker, small industries gound ht oe Room. © otntie nas recove ought 
workers, and social worker.” jay = 2 ne. And he —_ aster has pre of Korea 
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—JANETTE T. HARRINGTON 
Board of National Missions 
New York, New York 


‘Is the Kremlin 
More Powerful than God ?’ 


« Congratulations on your publication 
of “Is the Kremlin More Powerful than 
God?” [P.L., June 13]. 

It was high time that you gave some | 
space to the outstanding exponent of | 
the teachings of Jesus Christ with re- 
gard to war—Kirby Page. 

—W. B. PRoTHERO 
Phoenix, Arizona 


«... Ido not like the implications of the 
article “Is the Kremlin More Powerful 
than God?” by Kirby Page. . . . There 
are, of course, many statements that are 
true, but, on the other hand, there are 
several statements that . . . in my judg- 
ment [are] entirely out of line with 


If you and your church feel a responsibility for your 
boys in the service, here’s something you can do: 
Send each one, regularly, a copy of The Upper Room. 


LIFE 





present-day thinking with reference to 
war and the Christian position with 
reference to war... . 

In my opinion, what the maintenance 
of the armed might of America and other 
Christian nations means is not that [these 
nations] believe in war as a means of 
settling international disputes, but rather 
that they are willing to fight and die to 
maintain the principles of individual 
liberty and freedom to worship God. . . . 

—ALFRED H. GILBERT 





Mayfield, Kentucky 
Aucusr 8, 1953 


1808 GRAND AVENUE 


Special Pocket Edition for military personnel, 
5c per copy in orders of 10 or more to one 
address. Individual yearly subscriptions, 50 
cents; two years, $1.00. Order from 





The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 








THIS BOX OF 21 XMAS CARDS 








~ y 
‘* Guaranteed by ~ 
Good Housekeeping 
So att 


we! 





8 sewers 


YES, IT’S YOURS SIMPLY BY MAILING 
COUPON BELOW —JUST TO PROVE THAT 
A LITTLE SPARE TIME CAN EARN YOU 


$ 
5 - CoH / 


We can show you how easy it 
is to make $50.00 — $100.00 — or more, 
taking orders for Christmas Cards in 
your spare time! We start you off earn- 
ing money at once with this sensational 
1¢ Sale plan:— 


We will send you this brand new 
y T-card box as illustrated—one of 
the most beautiful collections of 
Christmas cards ever created. And 
your cost will be just Ic. It’s YOURS 


to do with what you want. You 
won't be asked to return it. 


We make this le offer to “open your 
eyes” to easy profits! Once you see the fine 
quality of these cards, you'll say to yourself, 
“No wonder they sell so easily! It must be 
child’s play to make $50 cash profit taking 
orders!” And your confidence will double 
when you see the other appealing items you 
will offer! Name-Imprinted Christmas Greet- 
ings, Personal Stationery, Gift Wrappings, 
Ribbons, Greeting Card Assortments for 
All-Occasions—all at prices that please your 
customers and make them buy on sight! 


ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY! LIMITED OFFER! 


Naturally, this 1¢ offer is limited “one to a fam- 
ily.” and includes additional Greeting Card 
Assortments ON APPROVAL, together with com- 
plete MONEY-MAKING PLAN and FREE Per- 
sonalized Imprint Samples. But you must hurry— 
this special 1¢ offer may not be repeated. 


FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, INC, 
656 Adams Street Elmira, New York 
In Canada, write 103 Simcoe St., Toronto 1, Ontario 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD—DO NOT SEND PENNY! 


| FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, INC. 
| 656 Adams St., Elmira, New York 
I accept your wonderful offer. Send your sample assort- 
] ments ON APPROVAL, plus ONE BOX OF CHRISTMAS 
CARDS for which I owe you the special introductory 
Price of only ic. Also include FREE Personalized Im- 
] print Samples I'm ‘sincerely interested in making 
money in spare time. 
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| Aaaress 


1 City & Zone State 
FUND RAISING PLANS for your organization! 
() Check here for full details 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


‘How to Grow’ — 

An Inspiring Story 

« The story in your June 27 issue by 

Fred and Evelyn Luchs about Phillips 

Brooks's statue in Copley Square, Bos- 

ton, is one of the loveliest and most truly 

inspiring I have seen in a long time. 

Many thanks. —James F. Eaps 
Chicago, Illinois 


General Assembly Issue 

« The June 27 issue of PresBYTERIAN 
Lire came on June 25 and was read... 
from cover to cover. 

The editors certainly did an excellent 
job in preparing and publishing this fine 
review of the General Assembly and in 
getting the publication out so promptly. 
I send my thanks as one reader for this 
notable accomplishment. 


—Epwarp D. RoBErRTs 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


« Thanks a million for the June 27 issue 
of PRESBYTERIAN Lire. They are all 
good, but this was tops... . 

Why, I could almost hear Dr. Hope 
telling of John Witherspoon, and who 
could not feel the graciousness of Dr. 
Mackay fairly oozing from the photo- 
graphs of General Assembly? 

But what really prompted me to write 
was the frontispiece “How to Grow” by 
Fred and Evelyn Luchs. Seldom has the 


| written word been more inspiring to me, 





and I am supremely grateful for the pic- 
ture of Phillips Brooks’s statue. 
Would that every member of our 


| Church might read this issue. We would 


certainly be better Presbyterians. 
L. E. PritcHarp, JR. 


Pastor, Caldwell Presbyterian Church 
Caldwell, Ohio 


Two-Award Winner 

« I was glad to read in the June 27 issue 
of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE (page 27) about 
Richard Couch winning the Newberry 
Fellowship. 

I thought you would be interested in 
knowing also that Dick won a prize 
through the World Council of Churches 
entitling him to one year of study in a 
university or theological school in Ger- 
many. He plans to take it at Gottingen 
and will be leaving shortly after October 
first. 

Knowing how unusual it is for one to 
win one such prize, we think it is no 
less phenomenal to win two. 

—James L. Ewa.t 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church of Crafton 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


A Question of Fairness 

« I wonder if most of the comments you 
have published under Sounding Board, 
relative to drafting ministers, haven't 
missed the mark. It isn’t a question of 
whether or not a young minister works 


| just as hard or even harder as a chaplain 


than as a minister of a home parish, no; 
of keeping the clergy “divorced com. 
pletely from the system of the military” 
is it? Isn’t it rather a question of whethe 
ministerial students shall be completely 
exempt rather than just deferred, as other 
graduate students are, from military 
service, while the bulk of their fellows 
are neither? Doesn't this place the 
theolog in a class of special privilege. 
leaving him thereby vulnerable to the 
contempt of other young men who do 
not enter the ministry? It’s a question of 
fairness, it seems to me—fairness to all 
our young men in these times when so 
many of them are having to take time 
out of their regular vocation to serve 
their country, It is a question not easy 
to answer: Why should the theological 
students be completely exempt? . . . 
—WILLIAM E. Kroi 


Pastor, The Arlington Avenue Presbyterian Church 
East Orange, New Jersey 


Disaster Relief Fund 


« ... As a result of the news item 
“Disaster Relief Aids Flooded Church’ 
(P.L., July 11), I issued instructions to 
our small office force in the Central Re- 
ceiving Agency for handling contribu- 
tions that will be coming in as a result 
of General Council’s call for congrega- 
tions to hold special offerings for re- 
plenishment of the $50,000 fund. Almost 
immediately dollar bills started to come 
across my desk with notes pinned to 
them. As the girls read my memo, they 
expressed a desire to share in this relief 
work, Consequently, the first contribu- 
tion to be recorded is one from the per- 
sonnel in the CRA. 

Incidentally, it would be helpful if 
churches made remittances payable to 
the Disaster Relief Fund and mailed 
them to the attention of Roger H. John- 
son, Treasurer of the Disaster Relief 
Committee, Presbyterian Church U.S.A, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. —Rocer H. Jounson 


Reply to Colonel Carrothers 


« See PresByTERIAN Lire for June 27, 
1953, Sounding Board, top of page 4, 
paragraph 1. It seems that the Colonel 
has a rather low opinion of the character 
and motives of chaplains. Plenty can be 
said against the system of a military 
chaplaincy, of putting ministers into uni- 
form to perform a spiritual ministry, and 
of giving them military rank and promo- 
tions. But it would seem unnecessary t0 
attack the men who give themselves to 
this service, suggesting that the military 
makes them into “its own image,” that 
the chaplaincy is an escape mechanism 
for them, that they are merely unhappy 
men seeking more money for less work. 
One wonders how well the Colonel really 
knows the insides of these men whom 


he attacks. —U. A. BROGDEN 
Pastor, Inglenook Presbyterian Church 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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THE COVER girl is Mary Wood, 
aged seven, the third of four daugh- 
ters, ranging from four to thirteen, 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Wood, 
Norristown, Pennsylvania. As you 
might guess, the picture was taken 
at a picnic—a Sunday school picnic 
held by First Presbyterian Church, 
Norristown, at Montgomery County 
Park (page 14). The Wood parents, 
Robert and Dorothy, were Sunday 
school picnic enthusiasts when they 
were children, now never miss a 
chance to take their girls. In spite of 
the sometimes-disturbing presence 
of a press photographer (associate 
editor Carl Karsch) the day went 
off well for the Woods. 


For the next few years Presby- 
terians will be hearing a lot about 
church union. If the way seems long 
and hard to those watching the 
gradual drawing together of the 
United Presbyterian Church, the 
Presbyterian Church U.S., and the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., it may 
be cheering and instructive to look 
at some of the precedents for or- 
ganic union of denominations. 
The United Church of Canada took 
this step a generation ago. In 
Union Works in Canada (page 10). 
A. C. Forrest, pastor of First United 
Church, Port Credit, Ontario, tells 
the story of the merger from the 
time of three separate denomina- 
tions to the present, when the 
United Church of Canada stands 
as one of the most effective and fast- 
growing Christian Churches in the 
world, 


We hope Arthur Austin, who 
wrote Are You Afraid to Sing in 
Church? (page 34) is exaggerating 
the defects in congregational sing- 
ing in our churches. But we're 
afraid he has ample authority to 
undergird his dark opinion. Now 
Director of Special Events for the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission 
of the National Council of Churches, 
Mr. Austin is a graduate of the East- 
man School of Music and a Fellow 
in conducting the Juilliard Graduate 
School of Music. 


Charles A. Sprague’s comment 
(page 9) provides the second of two 
editorials in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
dealing with significant sidelights of 
the Matthews attack on the Prot- 
estant ministry. A former governor 
of Oregon, Mr. Sprague is editor 
and publisher of the Cregon States- 
man and a director of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire. 
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MEDITATIONS 


How to Get the Most Out of Your Bible 


One of the amazing things about mod- 
ern life is the fact that for years the 
Bible has outdistanced all other books in 
volume of sales. For generations the 
Bible has exercised a profound influence 
on art, on language, and on literature. It 
has lifted the moral level in many parts 
of the world. And it has inspired millions 
to religious devotion. 

Since the Bible has the answers to 
life’s deepest and most urgent problems, 
why not inform ourselves about its 
truths? Some persons do make a point of 
reading a single verse each day as a sort 
of daily motto. Such a habit-often proves 
beneficial. It can be very inspiring, as 
numerous persons have discovered, for 
there are countless separate verses of 
Scripture which are most helpful in set- 
ting the tone for the day. But as a 
method of spiritual nourishment, it is 
inadequate. It is like going into a cafe- 
teria once a day and eating only one 
item of food, such as beans or potatoes 
or pie. The food may be quite satisfying 
at the moment, but it would hardly pro- 
vide nourishment and growth. 


Many people go a step further, 
and read a different chapter of the Bible 
each day. This they find of considerable 
value. It may be quite stimulating. But 
on a long-range basis its help is limited. 
It’s like making a daily meal on layer 
cake. Such a restricted spiritual diet is 
not balanced and does not build bone 
and muscle to cope with the problems 
of personal morality and community 
evils. Neither does it develop  well- 
rounded spiritual personality. 

How then can you use the Bible for 
spiritual growth and moral vitality? To 
get a real grasp of the meaning of the 
Bible, try reading one of the Gospels all 
the way through at a sitting. Use one of 
the modern translations for clearer un- 
derstanding. A week later read the same 
Gospel through again at a sitting. Repeat 
the same procedure once each week for 
a month. 


By the end of four weeks, vou will 
have acquired ideas which will counter- 
act the pessimism of our machine age, 


places a high value on each individual 
no matter how lowly. “You are of more 
value than many sparrows.” Each week 
you will be climbing a mountain into 
clear spiritual atmosphere above the fog 
and smoke and rush and noise. 

After the first month, turn to another 
Gospel and read it weekly at a sitting for 
a period of four weeks. This will provide 
you with a different angle of approach 
to the Lord Jesus Christ and his great 
message for the salvation of men. 
Similarly, read each of the two other 
Gospels weekly for a month, 

This process will give you a new 
grasp of the meaning of Christianity, 
You will find that Jesus placed God in 
the center of the universe. Jesus never 
argued about God or his existence. He 
always took God for granted. He could 
not think of a world without God. In 
Jesus’s thinking nothing ever happened 
without God. The Father was so depend- 
able that Jesus could trust him utterly. 
Even when facing death, Jesus could 
speak to his disciples about leaving his 
joy with them. No physical circumstance 
could unbalance Jesus, because God 
would take care of him and God is eter- 
nal. Therefore, from God, life will take 
on a new meaning for you. It will 
assume the dimensions of eternity. 


Through this method of reading the 
Bible, you will acquire a new sense of 
direction from this spiritual road map. 
Life’s varied experiences will begin to 
fit into an understandable pattern. Salva- 
tion will gain a richer content. It will 
bring not only forgiveness from sin. It 
will lead you into a state of fellowship 
with God through Christ by which you 
will increasingly come to know God by 
better understanding Jesus. “And this is 
eternal life, that they know thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.” 


Furthermore, the Lord Jesus Christ 
will become a vivid personality to you. 
You will glimpse his purpose to reveal 
God, as the sun lights up a landscape. 
You will see him discovering the good 
in every person he meets. You will see 








him associating with poor and rich. 
ignorant and learned, despairing and 
successful men. You will see his uncalcu- 
lating love. 

By saturating yourself with the writ 
ten Gospel, you will gradually “have 
this mind among yourselves, which you 
have in Christ Jesus.” It may even trans- 
form your life. 

—CHARLES A, ANDERSON 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








MR. MATTHEWS AND THE PROTESTANTS (II) 


The storm of protest which arose following the 
publication of the lead article, “Reds and Our 
Churches,” by J. B. Matthews in the July American 
Mercury, blasted him from his job as director of in- 
vestigations for Senator Joseph McCarthy's Senate 
subcommittee, though he didn’t resign until President 
Eisenhower had pointedly repudiated the article's im- 
putations. 

The brief extracts which the press carried were 
enough to excite the Protestant portion of the popu- 
lation, and the politicians. Matthews’s first sentence 
was: “The largest single group supporting the Com- 
munist apparatus in the United States today is com- 
posed of Protestant clergymen.’ 

He added, “Clergymen outnumber professors two 
to one in supporting the Communist-front apparatus 
of the Kremlin conspiracy”; and asserted that the 
Communist Party in the past seventeen years had 
enlisted the support of at least 7,000 Protestant clergy- 
men as “party members, fellow travelers, espionage 
agents, party-line adherents, and unwitting dupes.” 

Matthews proceeded to list a considerable num- 
ber of Protestant clergymen whom he thus classified. 
We Presbyterians will be amazed to note that in one 
of his categories he includes our much-beloved and 
highly respected Moderator, Dr. John A. Mackay, 
president of Princeton Theological Seminary. The 
association of Dr. Mackay’s name with any alleged 
Communist promotion will stir indignation among 
loyal Presbyterians. But the reference offers the clue 
to the falsity of the Matthews assumption: He tars 
as a supporter of the Communist apparatus one who 
has endorsed some cause which likewise had the sup- 
port of an alleged Communist front. 

Matthews “documents” his statements by drawing 
on various sources. He quotes from Earl Browder and 
J]. Edgar Hoover to prove that some clergymen have 
embraced Communism, but their comments are quite 
indefinite as to the extent of such conversion. A more 
productive source for his purpose is the 1951 Report 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities which 
reviewed the peace campaign of that period (Stock- 
holm peace petition) and brands it a phony Com- 
munist offensive. The report lists 471, and Matthews 
says over 1,000 Protestant clergymen were “partici- 
pants in the Communist ‘peace’ organizations which 
are named in the committee’s report.” He mentions 
the names of eight bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, twelve bishops of other denominations, and 
a number of other eminent clergymen. They came 
from forty-eight states and the District of Columbia; 
this leads Matthews to conclude: “This is emphatic 
evidence of the fact that the Communist infiltration 
of the Protestant churches has been nation-wide.” 

Another batch of names is culled from the 253 
preacher-signers of a “World Peace Appeal,” circu- 
lated, says Matthews, by part of the international 
peace apparatus of the Kremlin. Also, there were 637 
clergymen who signed an open letter to Congress 
prepared by the “Conference on Peaceful Alternatives 
to the Atlantic Pact”; and 528 clergymen signed a 
press release put out by the National Committee to 
Repeal the McCarran Act. (In parentheses it might 


be noted that Senator Taft voted against the North 
Atlantic Treaty, and that Mr. Eisenhower spoke 
strongly for revision of the McCarran Immigration 
Act.) 

Dr. Mackay’s involvement comes in this wise: 
Matthews describes The Protestant now published in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, as “viciously anti-Catholic as 
well as pro-Communist.” In 1941, before Pearl Har- 
bor, this publication “obtained the signatures of 1,000 
Protestant clergymen to a manifesto calling for all-out 
aid to the Soviet Union” and declaring that “not one 
member of any branch of our Government is Com- 
munist.” This manifesto was duly publicized in the 
Daily Worker, Dr. Mackay’s name is listed along with 
those of other prominent divines as signers of this 
manifesto. The date, however, reveals the truth to 
those who seek the truth. Then the United States 
was furnishing aid to Russia in its defense against 
Hitler; and that without any endorsement of Commu- 
nism, and before the public was aware of any Com-! 
munist penetration of our government. 

In one of his books, “Partners in Plunder,” Matthews 
made out that the churches were the creatures of 
capitalism. He recanted his Communist leanings to 
become a most zealous persecutor of Communism, 
serving as chief investigator for the old Dies Com- 
mittee. 

It is not the author but the content of his article 
which should concern us. It is true that Protestant 
clergymen have signed a wide variety of appeals. 
They have sensitive consciences and rally readily be- 
hind efforts to end injustice and particularly crusades 
to end war, “the world’s chief collective sin.” It is 
probable, however, that virtually all of the clergymen 
catalogued by Matthews have endorsed specific 
causes in spite of any Communist connection, and 
often in ignorance of any. Matthews himself admits 
that the “vast majority of American Protestant clergy- 
men are loyal to the free institutions of this country. 

’ He errs in asserting that Communism has in- 
filtrated Protestantism because a number of ministers 
endorsed crusades for peace and social reform. 

At the same time, the Matthews exposé may serve 
to warn the clergy and others to be careful what they 
sign. The more “good names” promoters can get on a 
petition the more influential they expect it to be. 
Those of us who receive circular material scan the list 
of signers to see if we can identify any of them—and 
are apt to judge the cause by the sponsors. Many 
signers wake up to find they have been “used” to their 
subsequent embarrassment. Hence the need to guard 
the use of one’s name, not out of cowardice, but to 
protect one’s self and others who respect one’s judg- 
ment. 

Protestantism stands for independent thinking. 
That should not be strangled. Our clergy should be 
like the Hebrew prophets of old, the mentors of those 
exercising civil authority. Clergymen should be men 
of conviction; but they need to remember that their 
principal place is in the pulpit and not on the political 
platform. They are the priests of God, and in the 
service of God and humanity they must stand always 
for truth and righteousness and justice. 





Avucusr 8, 1953 
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Union Works 


in Canada 


Canada’s youngest, largest, and fastest-growing 


Protestant Church was founded in 1925 by Pres- 


byterians, Methodists, and Congregationalists 


Hamilton, Ontario, is a city through 
which many Americans pass on their 
way to the business centers and vacation 
spots of Canada, Approaching Hamil- 
ton, a visitor may see a church notice- 
board which reads: 

LaipLAW MEMORIAL 
Unirep CuurncH OF CANADA 
PRESBYTERIAN CONGREGATIONAL 
METHODIST 

Similar signs could be placed in front 
of 6,405 churches across Canada, al- 
though it is more usual to see First 
United Church, or Wesley United 
Church, Pilgrim United Church, or 
Knox United Church. All of them are 
congregations of Canada’s youngest, 
largest, and most rapidly growing Prot- 
estant Church, the United Church of 
Canada, 

A few weeks ago as I was driving to 
New York, I passed through a little 
town where a notice-board in front of 
a church read, “Warsaw United Church.” 
I couldn’t be sure what it meant. Was 
it a United Presbyterian Church? Or 
was it a United something else? Or was 
it perchance a little orphaned commu- 
nity church where various groups of 
Christians got together and decided to 
have one church? 

In Canada when you see or hear of 
the United Church, it refers without ex- 
ception to that union of churches— 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Congrega- 
tional—which took place on June 10, 
1925, and has proved to be successful 
in winning the support of the Canadian 
people and, apparently, God’s blessing. 


10 


By A. C. Forrest 


If a visitor slips in to worship in some 
of these United churches, he will find 
that there are those which are still as 
Scottish as Aberdeen. Others are more 
Methodist than John Wesley ever was. 
Most of them have a little of the inde- 
pendence of Congregationalists. But all 
of them are loyal to the United Church 
of Canada and to its determination never 
to become another denomination but to 
continue to be a uniting, as well as 
united, Church. 

I know one leading United church 
where the sign still reads in large let- 
ters, Zion Presbyterian Church, and in 
smaller letters underneath, “The United 
Church of Canada.” In it the old Presby- 
terian terms are still used for managers 
and presiding elder and so on. I know 
another where First Methodist Church 
is carved in stone, but the signs on the 
lawn emphasize the United Church, In 
it certain former Methodist phrases are 
often heard and Charles Wesley’s hymns 
often sung. 

Perhaps the most typical United 
churches are the new ones in suburbia, 
for 350 new churches have been built 
since union, and 250 new ones are being 
planned now. In them the traditions are 
strangely blended; a younger generation 
has forgotten the old prejudices, and 
many of the traditions, too—and no longer 
cares, when a new minister is called, 
what his denominational antecedents 
were. 

In such a church the minister will 
probably wear a gown with tabs and de- 
gree hood. The services of worship will 


be orderly and dignified. The ministers, 
like most ministers in the United Church 
of Canada, will wear a clerical collar for 
all formal occasions but are apt to wear 
a tie the rest of the time. The new 
hymnary with a judicious choice of 
hymns from Charles Wesley, Isaac 
Watts, and the Psalter will be used. And 
the Book of Common Order, prepared 
since union, will be the guide for wor- 
ship for almost all the younger ministers. 

Visitors will find, however, that there 
is still a Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
although all the Methodists and Congre- 
gationalists in the country entered the 
union. From the unionist point of view, 
the heartbreak of the movement was 
that during the years leading up to 1925 
a strong anti-union movement developed 
within the Presbyterian Church, and al- 
though the General Assembly voted to 
enter the union as a whole Church, 30 
per cent of the Presbyterian laymen and 
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Eastern Ontario’s Old Hay Bay Church is 
oldest in denomination, was built in 1792. 
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17 per cent of the congregations voted 
to stay out. They now form what is often 
spoken of as the “continuing” Presby- 
terian Church, Actually over the long 
period of study and negotiation there 
was some opposition from both Method- 
ists and Congregationalists, but the 
more strenuous and highiy organized 
opposition among the Presbyterians both 
helped to cement the larger union and 
caused the separation of the smaller 
portion of Presbyterians. 

In Canada, speaking generally, the 
large churches are larger, and the small, 
smaller than in the United States. Ac- 
cording to the statistics of the recent 
census, although some of the smaller 
groups such as the Salvation Army and 
Pentecostals have been growing, they 
still comprise less than one per cent of 
the population. 

The following are the census statistics 
for those religious groups whose mem- 
bers number one per cent or more of the 
population, which in 1941 was 11,506,- 
655; and in 1951 was 14,009,429: 


% of 1941 % of 1951 
population population 


Roman Catholic 41.8 43.3 
United Church 19.2 20.5 
Church of England 15.2 14.7 
Presbyterian 7.2 5.6 
Baptist 4.2 3.7 
Lutheran 3.5 $.2 
Jewish 1.2 1.5 
Greek Catholic 1.6 1.4 
Greek Orthodox 1.2 1.2 


This tabulation shows that the only 
sizable churches to have increased their 
proportionate strength in the past decade 
are the Roman Catholic and United 
Churches. The only denomination to 
lose ground in actual number of ad- 
herents as well as in proportionate 
strength is the Presbyterian Church, 

That is the statistical picture of 
Canada’s churches. The figures show 
that Canada on paper is a very religious 
country, Over 99.5 per cent said they 
owed their allegiance to one religious 
group or another. 

There is a tendency, however, for the 
irreligious to transfer their indifference 
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Prairie churches like these in Saskatchewan (left) and ; Iberta can be found in 


to the largest church. The United 
Church has been blessed and plagued by 
that tendency. Thé people who in Eng- 
land would say they were Anglican, or 
in Scotland would say they were Pres- 
byterian, tend to say in Canada that 
they are United. The decline of the 
Presbyterian Church and the growth of 
the United Church is probably due in 
part to the nominal change-over of in- 
different Presbyterians who have just 
wakened to the fact that the majority of 
their communion entered a church union 
twenty-eight years ago. 

At the same time, this growth reflects 
two facts about the United Church. 
First, the idea of church union strikes a 
very responsive chord in the hearts of 
the Canadian people, especially young 
Canadians. There is a growing tendency 
for Canadian people, who have been 
moving about in vast numbers ever since 
the war’s outbreak in 1939, to find a 
church home within the United Church. 

The second fact is that wherever you 
go in Canada there is a United church. 
The census returns show that the United 
Church, more than any other denomina- 
tion, is strong in all sections—urban, 
suburban, town, and open country, The 
Mennonite Church in Canada has been 
on the decline largely because it is al- 
most entirely a rural church and young 
Mennonites are moving to the towns 
and cities. The continuing Presbyterian 
Church and the Anglican Church are 
much stronger in the large cities than in 
the open country. The United Church 
is equally strong in both places. 

Another reason for growth and popu- 
larity is that there is such a variation 
among United churches. On the whole 
they are strong in Christian Education 
activities; they have scores of summer 
camps, go in for vacation schools, are 
keen on all the ecumenical and co- 
operation schemes, and usually run the 
biggest Sunday schools in the town. 

Some will be very evangelical; many 
of them went all out on visitation evan- 
gelism; under the United Church great 
preaching missions have been held by 
Charles Templeton, a Canadian now a 
minister in the Presbyterian Church 
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all parts of Canada, and make United Church nation’s most representative body. 
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Metropolitan United Church in Victoria, 
British Columbia, is typical city church. 





One of Canada’s beautiful sanctuaries 
is in Toronto’s Metropolitan Church. 





Modern version of old prairie church 
is First Church, Lethbridge, Alberta. 





Large city church is St. Andrew’s United 
in Westmount, a suburb of Montreal. 
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U.S.A. At the same time, most’ large 
towns and cities have some very con- 
servative United churches, where the 
best organists, the biggest organs, and 
the more highly-paid soloists will be 
found. At church union a great deal of 
freedom was preserved and allowed for 
the individual congregations, and they 
have been taking advantage of it, 

The United Church is always being 
reported in the paper for what it has 
been saying about commercial sports on 
Sunday, or the liquor traffic, or gambling. 
Yet it is to the United Church minister 
that a divorced person goes to be re- 
married, 

But to understand the United Church 
of Canada, you have to have a quick 
look at the history of the church union 
movement. Actually the present Church 
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Union pioneer is the Very Reverend Dr. 
George C. Pidgeon, former Presbyterian 
elected United Church’s first Moderator. 


comprises over forty different Presby- 
terian, Methodist, and Congregational 
denominations, plus three thousand local 
union congregations. 

The movement grew in the East. I 
grew up in an Ontario village where 
almost every youngster who went to 
Sunday school went twice. I went to a 
Lutheran Sunday school in the morning 
and to the Methodist in the afternoon. 
The Presbyterian Sunday school got out 
at 2:30, and dozens of children and 
some teachers, too, walked up the street 
a block and went into the Methodist 
Sunday school. The strange thing about 
it was that I never recall anyone think- 
ing there was anything in the least bit 
odd about that. 

My wife grew up in another village 
where, years before 1925, the Method- 
ists and Presbyterians had united, and 
took turns calling first a Methodist, then 
a Presbyterian minister to serve them. 

The Presbyterians all came together 
under one assembly in 1875, the Meth- 
odists all joined forces in 1884, and the 
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UNION WORKS IN CANADA 








Congregational Union came into being 
in 1906. But even before the turn of 
the century, the Presbyterian General 
Assembly sent overtures to the Congre- 
gationalists, and by 1900 church union 
was in the air on a broader and wider 
scale than ever before. 

The West was opening up, and the 
call from the frontier for united effort 
among churches was very loud. Ralph 
Connor, the novelist, who in real life 
was the Reverend Dr. C. W. Gordon, 
Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg, was 
urging church union to combat the ma- 
terialism of the West. In the North and 
on the prairies, groups of Christians of 
many denominational backgrounds were 
coming together to form community 
churches, even as they are again today 
in America. 

By 1908 a basis of union was worked 
out between committees appointed by 
the Methodist General Conference and 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, and 
the Congregationalists had served notice 
that they expected to be invited to the 
wedding. In the meantime, out in the 
towns and villages, the local congrega- 
tions, anticipating an eventual amicable 
union in high places, went ahead with 
their local mergers. When union finally 
came in 1925, there were 3,000 such 
local union congregations, most of them 
on the prairie. 

The history of the Canadian union 
from 1908 till 1925 ought to be com- 
pulsory reading for any churches seek- 
ing unity. Of course there were differ- 
ences of opinion, and amendments to 
the basis of union, But with the excep- 
tion of a Presbyterian minority, the 
groups which were opposed came 
around. 

One of the bitterest opponents of 
church union was Principal John Mac- 
Kay of Montreal, He had seen the 
turmoil stirred up in Scotland by 
the Union of Free and United Presby- 
terian Churches there, and he feared 
the effects of another such struggle in 
Canada, Later he said, “I opposed this 
union from the beginning, because I be- 
lieved it was a mistake. That was my 
right as presbyter and minister. But 
when my Church decided against me, I 
went with my Church.” But many sin- 
cere men felt they could not do likewise. 

In a newly published book, the first 
Moderator of the United Church of 
Canada, the Very Reverend Dr. George 
C. Pidgeon, heads one section, “The 
Magnanimous Methodists.” A leader in 
the union movement within the Presby- 
terian Church, and today the United 
Church’s elder statesman, Dr. Pidgeon 
today feels that a mistake was made in 
not proceeding with the final consum- 
mation in 1912. But, because there was 
objection and everyone wanted to be 





fair, it was delayed. Certain bitternes 
developed, and by 1917, in the mids 
of fear and sorrow brought on by the 
war, a truce was declared. A leading 
United Churchman told me recent 
that that too was a mistake, as the anti- 
unionists used the truce period to pre. 
pare their literature and organize their 
opposition. 

Dr. Pidgeon writes: “All the while the 
Methodists and Congregationalists, mag. 
nanimous as ever, stood by silently and 


maintained their resolution to unite, 
The opposition sharpened with the 
years.” 


Following the truce, the question was 
reopened in 1921. By then there was no 
stopping. The union movement was go- 
ing like a house afire in the parishes, 
In one year in Northern Ontario 140 


Current Moderator is the Rt. Rey, A. A. 
Scott, veteran foreign missionary and 
educator who was elected on furlough. 


charges united. Scores of ministers were 
being saved, by these consolidations, for 
work farther afield. 

In Haileybury, Northern Ontario, 
there was a great fire and the Pres- 
byterian church burned down. The 
Methodist church gave $20,000 for the 
Presbyterians’ new building fund with 
the proviso that, if union did not go 
through and eventually the town grew 
sufficiently to support a Methodist 
church, the Presbyterians would recog- 
nize the gift as a debt. That’s the sort 
of thing which was happening. 

The case was reduced to a question 
of whether the Presbyterian Church 
would enter or not. Anti-unionists in- 
sisted that their members might secede 
and join the union. Subsequent events, 
including decisions of the civil courts, 
showed that the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada entered as a Church and 
took its name with it (later the United 
Church voted to permit the continuing 
Presbyterian Church to use the old 
name). 
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Finally, in 1924, the General Assem- 
bly voted 427 for the union and 129 
against. On June 10, 1925, the Inau- 
gural of Union took place in a great ice- 
skating arena in Toronto; 7,646 wor- 
shipers received Communion, and the 
church union was hallowed, 

But out across the country some 
strange things happened. Each Presby- 
terian congregation was permitted to 
vote itself into the union or decide to 
remain out. Many are the stories of 
tiny congregations which decided on the 
basis of a one-vote majority, one way or 
the other. 

In one town I know, the Presbyterian 
church entered union; but a large mi- 
nority left, rented an old bank building, 
and organized a new congregation. Un- 
able to call a Presbyterian minister, they 
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Dynamic voice of United Church is the 
Rev. J. R. Mutchmor, secretary of the 
Board of Evangelism and Social Service. 








secured the services of a Methodist who 
for some reason had been left without a 
charge. In the meantime, the former 
Wesley Church called a former Presby- 
terian as its minister. The years have 
passed and finally the old Wesley con- 
gregation decided to sell its building 
and move to a new site. So they sold 
their building to the continuing Pres- 
byterians. Today the former Methodists 
and former Presbyterians each worship 
under the leadership of former Presby- 
terian ministers who went United. The 
continuing Presbyterians worship in the 
original Methodist church with a former 
Methodist pastor. 

In many instances, in order to help 
Win a union or anti-union vote, indiffer- 
ent members whose names were still on 
the session books were hunted up, hun- 
dreds of miles away, and brought back 
to vote. Often these indifferent members 
Were stirred to fresh interest in the 
church, came back to save their heritage, 
and have been loyal members ever since. 
I know of at least one instance where 
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the Methodist Sunday school superin- 
tendent resigned along with all other 
officers of the church to make way for 
the new members from the Presbyterian 
church. This type of thing was very 
common, But this particular superin- 
tendent felt after a little while that all 
the important posts were taken by in- 
coming Presbyterians and, somewhat 
irritated, withdrew from the United 
Church and went over to the continuing 
Presbyterians, who promptly made him 
Sunday school superintendent and 
elder. 

Matters of property division had to 
be worked out, according to civil law. 
The Presbyterian colleges were with one 
exception turned over to the new United 
Church. Knox, Toronto, was left to the 
continuing Presbyterians, although the 
complete staff and many theological stu- 
dents walked across the campus to Vic- 
toria College, the Methodist seminary. 
A few years later, the United Church 
built a new Emmanuel College, and its 
principal, the Reverend Richard David- 
son, formerly a Knox professor, con- 
tinued to live in the Knox principal's 
residence which had been conferred on 
the United Church. Recently it was sold 
back to the continuing Presbyterians. 

Following church union, many other 
problems had to be worked out. There 
was a surplus of United Church minis- 
ters. I know one Ph.D. who drove a milk 
wagon for a year, In order to handle this 
situation, new charges were opened in 
the West, and in some cases older men 
were encouraged to retire before they 
felt they wanted to. With the surplus 
there was little incentive to appeal for 
candidates for the ministry, with the 
result that there is an almost desperate 
need for ministers in the United Church 
today. 

The depression caught the United 
Church with very long supply lines to 
the frontier. New churches had been 
started and ministers placed. A large 
deficit developed, and as depression 
salaries declined, the Church’s pension 
fund got way off balance. The United 
Church, with its surplus of men, went 
into debt and kept men on the field 
during the depression. It weathered the 
drought of the prairie with two men to 
every one of all other denominations 
combined, Since the depression the 
deficit has been cleaned up, the pension 
fund has been restored to a sound basis, 
and Canada’s outposts have been held 
for the young church. 

For many years following union, the 
young church was very sensitive to 
passing the honors around. The modera- 
tors were elected in rotation for years, 
with Methodist following Presbyterian 
and Congregationalist in turn, The same 
was true down the line through Confer- 


ence and presbytery. Now no one knows 
or cares any more, whether a modera- 
tor was formerly Congregationalist or 
Methodist. 

The severe shortage of ministers has 
produced a greater demand for the 
services of older men, many of whom 
have been brought back from retire- 
ment to organize new charges and assist 
city ministers. Women workers and 
deaconesses trained in the United 
Church Training School are in great 
demand for Christian education work, 
congregational workers, ministers’ assist- 
ants, and missionaries. The United 
Church ordains women, but most of 
them seem to prefer to work as deacon- 
esses or directors of Christian education. 
Many serve on the 250 student-manned 
mission fields in the summer. 





International leader and administrator 
is the secretary of the United Church’s 
General Council, Dr. Gordon A. Sisco. 


In the local church, there is a session 
of elders to which women may be 
elected, although few are. The Church 
sought, in devising its organization, to 
combine the best features of the un'‘ting 
churches. The local government dilfers 
very little from Presbyterian churches. 
At the top of the Church there is a 
General Council which meets every two 
years. There are eleven Conferences 
corresponding to your Synods, meeting 
annually. The Conference ordains min- 
isters and receives new ministers from 
other churches. The presbytery is sim- 
ilar to that in Presbyterian Churches. 

The Missionary and Maintenance 
Fund is the Church’s “Community 
Chest,” and in 1953 will raise over 
$3,750,000 for missionary, educational, 
administrative, and other work, Head- 
quarters is at the old Ryerson Press in 
Toronto, and here the United Church, 
as well as printing its own papers and 
books, operates a fine commercial print- 
ing establishment which has pioneered 

(Continued on page 38) 
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For most children, there’s only one regret about 
Sunday school picnic—it’s all over in a day. An event long 
anticipated does come and, in what seems to be momenis, 
is past. But days, and even years later, “the melody lin. 
gers on.”” Memories of helping Daddy load the car... of 
Mary playing in the water with the big, plastic ball . . . oj 
crowding close together at the table because more people 
came to the picnic than were expected . . . of counting 
the balloons and candy in Mommie’s lap after the games 
were over... of dozing on the back seat on the way home, 

These are some of the memories stored away by the 
four girls, children of Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Wood oj 
First Presbyterian Church, Norristown, Pennsylvania. 
The record of their simple, pleasant day may stir “fond 
recollections” in others who have recently, or in previous 
years, shared in the tradition—wonder-full—the Sunday 
school picnic. 
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The point of a picnic is to eat. At table from left are Mr. Wood; Martha, 4; and Mrs. Wood. From end 
of table at right are Sally, 11; Dorothy, 13: and Mary, 7. Only a few potato chips were taken home. 
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By Carl G. Karsch 


yames 
ae Sally and Dorothy (center) won preliminary heat in wheel- 
barrow race, placed second in finals. They tried hard to win, as 
prise was red rubber ball. Previously, picked as team cap- 
tains for clothespin-in-milk-bottle relay, they had fumbled. 
= a noe 45. 
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To give Mary a better view of games, Dorothy let her watch from shoulders. Later Mary 
won paddle ball after tumbling across finish line in race in which she had to run backwards. 
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Dorothy and Sally (center, in checkered blouses) vie for share of candy shower. In scram- 
bles, girls couldn't equal boys’ winnings, felt boys’ pants pockets gave an unfair advantage. 
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Although the Woods spent most of the afternoon in the lake, 
Martha soon got chilly, passed the time digging holes in the 
sand and watching them fill with water. Although most women 
didn’t go in swimming, Mother Wood was persuaded “to come 
on in” since it was easier to keep track of children. Best 
method of locating them was to look for big, plastic ball—girls 
were usually found near it. Daddy, in addition to improvising a 
game of catch in the water, also served as convenient trans- 
portation for Martha and Mary to deeper parts of the lake. Car- 


ried on his shoulders, they liked “being taller than Mommie.” 





Having dressed from swim, family poses for portrait. Daddy 
had usual photographer’s trouble getting all to sit still at once. 
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Before leaving, family waited in car while Daddy made check of picnic site. Finding nothing 
left behind, he remarked, “That’s unusual.” On the way home Martha went fast to sleep. 


From a variety of races 
and scrambles, the girls 
collected a bagful of taf- 
fies, lollipops, and bal- 
loons. Mary, still search- 
ing in grass for items 
overlooked by others, 
missed formal display of 
winnings in Moiher’s lap. 
While counting trophies, 
a discussion began as to 
who had won most for 
family grab-bag. No agree- 
ment could be reached. 
They began eating candy 
immediately, even though 
dinner had been finished 
hardly an hour previ- 
ously. In picture at left, 
Martha shows Mother bal- 
loon she tried to inflate 
but couldn’t, asks Mother 
to blow it up for her, Of 
nearly a dozen balloons, 
only two remained unex- 
ploded the next morning. 




































I know something about thrills. It was 
my privilege to serve for five vears as a 
naval aviator, three of which were spent 
as a carrier fighter-pilot in the Pacific 
eet during World War II. Never shall 
I forget the sound of the flight-officer’s 
voice issuing from the “squawk-box” in 
the pilot’s ready-room as he called down 
from the bridge, “Pilots, man your 
planes”; the keen sense of exultation 
which swept over you as the enemy 
planes were sighted; the acute excite- 
ment of aerial combat; the uncertainty of 
a night carrier landing in a damaged 
plane. 

Those were stirring days, yet, dra- 
matic and thrilling though they were, 
they cannot bear comparison to my rela- 
tively short service as a Christian min- 
ister. Impossible as it may seem to the 
lay-person, my heart is kindled even 
more with that same intense exhilaration 
as I step into mv pulpit each Sunday 
morning to preach the “unsearchable 
riches of Christ.” After four years in the 
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By James S. Stewart 


The 
Best Job 
in the World” 


Once a fighter pilot, a young man finds 
that the ministry has its share of thrilling moments 


ministry, I am convinced that nothing 
can parallel the stimulating yet awesome 
conviction that God himself is using vou 
as his spokesman; that he who holds the 
universe in the palm of his hand has 
chosen you to be his emissary, his am- 
bassador. Yet this is but the beginning. 
Consider the following short thumbnail 
sketches, experiences which could be 
duplicated many times over—and vou 
will see that for sheer, unadulterated 
drama, excitement, or joy, the ministry 
has no peer. 


Standing in the study on Sunday, one 
watches the families as they come up 
the walk to enter the church, How proud 
vou are to be their pastor. 

As the Jones family walks by, vou 
breathe a simple prayer of thanks: Mr. 
Jones carrying himself with quiet dignity 
and with head erect; Mrs. Jones, her 
lovely face mirroring a deep serenity; 
the two fine children, well scrubbed, 
well dressed. It was not alwavs so. 





You see in retrospect that day fourteen 
months before, when a broken woman 
sobbed out the story of a hopelessly alco- 
holic husband and father, of a fine 
career shattered, of a home broken, of a 
marriage crushed. 

Remembering a certain night, you 
hear again Mr. Jones's halting prayer as, 
kneeling together, God was thanked for 
that first twenty-four-hour victory. You 
recall how those victories were multi- 
plied. 

As the family moves on into the sanctu- 
ary, you are not only thrilled but deeply 
gratified upon having been privileged to 
play a part in a man’s redemption, in a 
home rebuilt. 


While you are sitting at the dinner 
table, the phone rings; an anguished 
father cries, “Jim, please come to the 
hospital, John’s been in a bad accident. 
As you drive hurriedly to the hospital, 
recollections flood your mind of a fine 
lad who someday hopes to be a great 
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surgeon. An urgent prayer is uttered. 
Then follows the long vigil through the 
night. Finally the surgeon reports that 
the lad is out of danger. 

As you leave the hospital, that father, 
tears of relief and joy coursing down his 
cheeks, takes your hand in his and 
speaking in quiet undertones says only, 
“Thank you, Jim.” 

Driving slowly homeward, you are 
deeply moved by the realization that it 
was nothing you said or did that merited 
that heartfelt gratitude, but rather it was 
simply that you were there by his side, 
the personal representative of him who 
guided the hand of the surgeon, of him 
who determines the destiny of us all. 


You drive along a residential street. 
Some small boys are playing ball. 
They're some of “your” boys. Honking 
the horn and waving a greeting, you re- 
ceive an answering wave as well as a 
reverberating shout, “Hi, Jim.” A small 
thing, yet, as you go on your way, your 
heart sings. 


Standing before the altar in the front 
of the church; you watch a lovely young 
couple bringing their first child forward 
to be baptized. Their faces are aglow 
with joyous pride. 

You recall a day two years before, and 
the words spoken to them during their 
premarital counseling; how you earnestly 
tried to challenge them with the magni- 
ficent ideal of Christian marriage. You 
remember the love that shone in their 
eyes as they stood before this same altar 
and plighted their troth each to the 
other for as long as they both should live. 

As they come forward, you are 
pointedly aware of having enacted a 
humble yet nonetheless important role 
in the drama of their lives. And you 
are grateful. 


It is two o'clock in the morning. The 
phone is ringing. An elderly parishioner 
is dying. You dress quickly and drive 
rapidly to the home, hoping that you 
may arrive in time. 

Standing at the bedside, you gaze at 
the wrinkled and pain-etched face of a 
friend, At his request are spoken those 
familiar words: “Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. . . . I am the resurrec- 
tion, and the life: he that believeth in 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live... . In my Father’s house are many 
mansions... . Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil: for thou art with me. . 
Slowly the lines of pain are erased, and, 
as the eyes close for the last time, you 
see reflected in them the light of faith, 
the gleam of hope, the glow of peace. 


Wrestling with a knotty vroblem of 
church administration — and they are 
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legion—there is a knock upon the study 
door. A lovely, high-school girl drops 
in, “just to say hello.” You suspect she 
has something on her mind, and after a 
few minutes of bantering around the 
bush, she bursts out, “Jim, how can I 
know when I'm in love?” About to an- 
swer, but before you can say a word, she 
plunges into a ten-minute rhapsody 
about her new “love.” 

After she leaves, you see again that 
bright, happy, radiant face, and you are 
poignantly reminded of the glorious 
privilege of being the confidant and 
friend of such young people. To be able 
to share their joys, their sorrows, their 
triumphs, their defeats—it would keep a 
man young forever. 


Opening the mail, you find a letter 
from a distant city. Noting the name, 
you recall an unhappy young couple 
sitting dejectedly in your study. They 
had seen their lawyer about a divorce, 
but he had told them he would not take 
their case until they had talked to his 
pastor. As they told their respective sides 
of the story, you realized with joy that 
the bonds of their marriage need not be 
broken. Theirs was a rather common 
problem, They were not really sexually 
incompatible, as they had thought; they 
were simply ignorant and uninformed of 
much that is essential to a normal re- 
lationship. Having counseled first with 
one, then the other, and having sug- 
gested some reading in the field of their 
problem, you were confident that their 
difficulty would be overcome. 

Their letter ends, “We shall never for- 
get all that you did for us. We are so 
very happy. Always, John and Mary.” 

This simple and thoughtful letter 
from the young couple raises your 


gratitude-count for the rest of the day. 


During the processional hymn, you 
note a fine-looking couple coming down 
the aisle and taking their accustomed 
place. Their hair seems a little grayer, 
the shadows somewhat deeper about 
their eyes. Unique? No, except that 
three days before in their home they 
wordlessly handed you a telegram from 
the Secretary of the Navy: their son— 
killed in action in Korea, 

As they join the congregation in sing- 
ing “Our God, Our Help in Ages Past,” 
they seem to stand more erect, they sing 
more firmly. 

Sorrow—courage—faith, I've seen it. 


Coming home at the end of a hectic 
day with two meetings yet to come after 
dinner, your wife greets you and tells 
you to take a peek into the garage. 

As you stealthily peer through the 
open window, you see a four-year-old 
son. He’s standing before an up-ended 
orange crate. On top is an open book. 
Before him are seated three of his little 
friends. You hear him say, “We will now 
sing hymn number... .” 


The most thrilling and _ gratifying 
work in the world?—I've found it. 
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Investigations: 
Counterattack 

Amidst charge and countercharge, the 
subject of Congressional investigations 
had turned this past month into one of 
the sharpest controversies ever reported 
in the newspapers of America. No quar- 
ter was asked and no quarter given. It 
was that serious. 

Unfortunately, the nation’s Protes- 
tant Churches were involved in this 
fight as they had never been before. 
Because of certain charges made against 
them (see page 9; P.L., July 25), the 
Churches had no other course. With 
more than three hundred years of hard 
work and amazing growth behind them, 
the Protestant Churches of the United 
States had helped create the strongest 
Protestant nation on earth. Now their 
ministers were being accused of helping 
to destroy what they had created. 

For many months now, the methods 
of combatting Communist subversion 
have been controversial. Most Ameri- 
cans agree that Congress has the right 
to investigate subversion. But many 
people have had serious doubts as to the 
accuracy of some of the charges made. 
And many people have wondered about 
the justice of methods used at times by 
Congressional investigating committees, 
particularly those committees headed 
by Senator Joseph McCarthy and Repre- 
sentative Harold Velde. Church bodies 
have repeatedly asked these committees 
to be more careful about research and 
about the conduct of hearings. But 
until the Churches themselves were 
openly attacked, these suggestions and 
others like them were largely ignored. 

Today the atmosphere has changed. 
With the firing of J. B. Matthews as staff 
chief of the McCarthy committee fol- 
lowing Mr. Matthews’s article on the 
Protestant clergy, the voices of protest 
have grown in number and in clarity. 

The three minority members of the 
McCarthy committee resigned because 
they refused to accept McCarthy's pow- 
er to hire and fire staff personnel, Dr. 
Robert L. Johnson, outgoing head of the 
U.S. overseas information service and 
Voice of America, accused the profes- 
sional anti-Communists of seriously dam- 
aging the nation’s anti-Red program 
abroad. He also said that the new re- 
search director of the McCarthy com- 
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mittee, Karl Baarslag, had made “fla- 
grantly inaccurate” statements about 
the overseas library service. 

Senator Mike Monroney of Okla- 
homa took the floor of the Senate last 
month to demand that the entire upper 
body of the Congress “take full responsi- 
bility” for the actions of the McCarthy 
committee. “I question the oft-stated 
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Since PresByTERIAN Lire pub- 
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claim,” said the Oklahoman, “that only 
the Senator from Wisconsin stands be- 
tween us and complete internal sub- 
version.” 

Senator Herbert Lehman of New 
York also took the Senate floor to de- 
nounce charges of anti-Semitism made 
by McCarthy against Senator Monroney 
because the Oklahoma lawmaker had 
criticized the methods of two of Mc- 
Carthy’s staff, Roy Cohn and David 
Schine. Senator Lehman accused Mce- 
Carthy of “pure and arrogant demagog- 
uery, raising an ugly symbol in defense 
of indefensible conduct.” 

Congressman Martin Dies of Texas. 
who sponsored the first Congressional 
probe of Communism as former head of 
the House Un-American Activities com- 
mittee, last month introduced new rules 
of procedure for investigations which 
embodied most of the suggestions made 
by the Churches, These include right 
to counsel, right to public defense, and 
majority rule on committee actions. 

On July 20, the Un-American Ac- 
tivities committee, now headed by Har- 
old Velde, voted six to three to hear 
testimony from the man who started the 
current furor—the ousted J. B. Matthews. 
The hearing, probably in October, will 
be specifically limited to “documenta- 
tion” of Matthews’s magazine article 
charge that “the largest single group 
supporting the Communist apparatus in 
the United States today” are Protestant 
ministers. Representative Morgan Moul- 
der of Missouri, who voted with the 
majority, said that “such shotgun charges 
as Matthews made should be subjected 


to cross-examination” and “not. left 

















hanging in the air.” 

A day later Senator Harry Byrd of 
Virginia told the Senate that he had 
asked the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion to confirm or deny the Matthews 
charges, Senator Byrd said he had asked 
J. Edgar Hoover to check up becaus 
Matthews, in his article, had implied that 
Mr. Hoover supported the accusations 
Matthews must back up his charges or 
be branded a “cheap demagogue.” 

The Churches were not silent either. 
Moderator John A. Mackay of the Pres. 
byterian Church U.S.A., mentioned by 
Matthews, last month issued a strong 
statement denouncing the Matthews 
article and the charges against Protes- 
tants. Dr. Mackay “personally repudi- 
ated” the claim that he was pro-Commv- 
nist and challenged any proof that he 
was. Presiding Bishop Henry K., Sherrill 
of the Episcopal Church, speaking for 
the new American Freedom Committee 
of the National Council of Churches, 
protested the irresponsible use of refer- 
ence material by the Velde Committee 
and the committee's reluctance to change 
its procedures. 

And, in one of the most dramatic 
and widely covered hearings in recent 
history, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam ap- 
reared before the Velde Committee late 
last month to clear himself of seven long 
vears of accusations that he was a Con- 
munist supporter. In doing so, the 
Methodist leader also proved, point by 
point, how falsehoods, unsupported evi- 
dence, out-of-context remarks, and non- 
subversive associations had been used 
to defame him. 


Refugee Family Tells 
Of Church in Latvia 


People still go to church in Soviet- 
occupied Latvia, but they do so at the 
risk of being persecuted, according to 
a Lutheran family who arrived in this 
country recently after a daring escape 
from their homeland. The Russia? 
rulers of the Baltic States maintain there 
is freedom of religion, but, the refugees 
said, anyone who holds a job above the 
level of the simplest manual work will 
be dismissed immediately if seen i 
church. 

The most recent family of escapees 
from Latvia consists of Zanis Nici. 
forty-two, who is a welder; his wile, 
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Lilija, twenty-seven, a seamstress; and 
Mrs. Nicis’s brother, eighteen-year-old 
Gunars Cukurs. They escaped last Jan- 
nary hidden in a fishing boat that 
reached Sweden after a successful run 
through a chain of Russian coast guards. 
According to Mr. Nicis, “All Latvians 
would flee, if they had a chance,” but 
of the many who tried, only two groups, 
including the one to which the Nicis 
family belonged, ever succeeded, “About 
the others we just never heard again,” he 
added. 

The Nicis family, too, paid a high 
price for freedom —their two-year-old 
daughter, Inese, hidden with her father 
in the fishing boat’s water tank, lest 
their presence on the vessel should be 
detected by coast guards controlling 
every outgoing boat, suffocated for lack 
of fresh air. She died in the arms of Mr. 
Nicis, who couldn’t alarm the vessel’s 
captain for fear of detection. 

The refugee group was brought to 
the United States to speak to former 
displaced persons and Americans of 
Latvian descent about conditions in 
Latvia after eight 
rupted Soviet rule since the end of 
World War IT. 

The refugees aserted that. in spite 
of the Communist efforts to oppress 
religion, Latvian Christians keep their 
faith and, even though opportunities 
tor worship are getting scarcer, the 


vears of uninter- 


people who live on the hope that libera- 
tion will come about eventually gather 
for services in increasing numbers. 
While the Russians gear the economy 
of the Baltic States to their war indus- 
try, creating near-starvation conditions, 
and while the terror has been increas- 
ing from year to year, the number of 
worshipers in the few churches still left 
in their hometown, Liepaja, was larger 
than ever before, both Mr. and Mrs. 
Nicis claimed. 

“We knew the church was always 
full of police-spies, we knew the pastor 
would be arrested if he even tried to 
criticize anything about Communism. 
but when nothing is left to life except 
hope and prayer, you don’t care about 
danger any more,” said Mrs. Nicis, ex- 
plaining why she kept going to church. 
However, she added, “We could prob- 
ably not have got away with it, if we 
hadn’t been just plain manual workers.” 

Mr. Nicis added he knew of a doctor 
in Liepaja, one of the foremost special- 
ists in surgery still left in town, who was 
banned from the city because he mar- 
ried in church. 

Young Gunars Cukurs admitted he 
hadn’t been confirmed, because “I still 
hoped to graduate from the technical 
school I attended.” 

“One friend of mine,” the young man 
added, “was confirmed, but when the 
Communists found out he had paid the 
pastor fifty rubles for the confirmation, 
they told him, ‘If you can afford to pay 
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Operation Milkpail (see P.L., July 25) is given symbolic start at dockside in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, by (from left) J. H. Davis, Commodity Credit Corporation ; 
Bishop William Martin, president, National Council of Churches: Dr. Wynn Fair- 
field, director, Church World Service; and 4-H Club leader Carol Mahn. Children at 
right, costumed to represent nations which will receive more than 12,400,000 


pounds of government surplus powdered milk through Church World Service, had 


their cups filled from can. Later, first 


shipload of milk left for overseas. 





pastors. you cannot expect the state to 
support your education’.” State educa- 
tion, however, is all that is available in 
the Sovietized country, so the youngster 
was simply forced to stop his education 
and seek manual work. 

As for the fifty rubles accepted by 
the pastor for confirmation, Mrs. Nicis 
explained —it was the price of little 
more than two pounds of butter. 


Presbyterian Alliance 
To Meet Next Year 


Presbyterians representing sixty-two 
churches from thirty-six nations and 
six continents will be meeting next July 
at Princeton, New Jersey. 

This important gathering, which will 
bring together churchmen from such 
places as Wales, Natal, Colombia, the 
New Hebrides, Ceylon, Formosa, and 
the Gold Coast. is the Seventeenth Gen- 
eral Council of the World Alliance of 
Presbyterian and Reformed Churches. 
It will be held at Princeton, July 27- 
Aug. 5, just before the Evanston As- 
sembly of the World Council of 
Churches. The last General Council met 
in 1948 at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Theme of the °54 sessions will be 
“The Witness of the Reformed Churches 
in the World Today.” The Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A.’s chief union negotiator. 
Dr. Ralph Waldo Lloyd, president of 


Tennessee’s Maryville College is chair- 
man of the Council’s preparations com- 
mittee. 

More than six hundred ministers, lay- 
men, women, and youth leaders will 
attend. Official delegates number 454, 
with 149 listed to come from the United 
States and Canada; 104 from contin- 
ental Europe; sixty-three each from 
Asia and the British Isles; thirty from 
Africa; twenty-four from Latin Amer- 
ica; and twenty-one from Australasia, A 
total of 148 corresponding members, 
half women and half youth, are also 
scheduled to take part. The campus of 
Princeton Theological Seminary will 
serve as headquarters for the Alliance 
sessions. 

Main discussions and actions will be 
centered on five subjects: (1) The Re- 
formed Churches and the Ecumenical 
Movement; (2) The Outreach of the 
Church (Evangelism, Missions, Educa- 
tion, Culture); (3) The Several Minis- 
tries of the Church; (4) The Church’s 
Freedom and Responsibility in Relation 
to the State and Society; and (5) Re- 
newal of the Church’s Inner Life, Per- 
sonal and Corporate. The problems of 
the Church behind the Iron Curtain and 
in Christian nations where it is a minor- 
ity, will doubtless also be discussed. The 
Alliance today represents some 40,000,- 
000 church people in approximately 
39,000 congregations. 
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Under the trees at Shady Side Academy, Dr, Richard O. Comfort, of Missouri Synod, lectures pastors at School of Religion. 


Pastors Attend 
Shirt-Sleeve School 


Every summer, thousands of the 
country’s pastors take a kind of bus- 
man’s holiday by attending one of the 
summer theological institutes which are 
offered by practically every seminary. 
Purpose of these shirt-sleeve schools is 
to provide “refresher courses” in various 
phases of theological training, so that 
pastors will be better fitted to serve their 
congregations. Seminary professors pre- 
sent lectures, their “students” dutifully 
take notes, and for a week or so min- 
isters recapture their prepastoral days 
with one exception—there are no final 
examinations. In return for this instruc- 
tion, pastors or their churches pay a 
lecture fee, in addition to travel and liv- 
ing expenses. 

Ministers who can afford to attend a 
summer institute consider it well worth 
the investment, but many men from 
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smaller congregations find it difficult to 
do so. To provide such training for 
pastors of smaller churches in its own 
area, the Synod of Pennsylvania has set 
up a unique School of Religion in con- 
junction with Western Theological 
Seminary of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
For a week last month—as in the pre- 
vious eleven years—one hundred and 
fifty pastors came to Pittsburgh at the 
invitation of the Synod, with their ex- 
penses and tuition paid by the Pitcairn- 
Crabbe Foundation. The Foundation, 
whose trustees are members 
Shadyside Presbyterian Church, came 
into existence to aid “religious and 
charitable purposes.” In addition to 
supporting the School of Religion, the 
Foundation also gives scholarships to 
colleges in Pennsylvania and _ under- 
writes a lectureship at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Each fall the committee of manage- 
ment of the School of Religion meets to 
arrange courses ond choose the faculty. 


of the. 


Invitations for the following summer's 
school are sent from the office of Dr. 
Claude S. Conley, synod executive, and 
within a week the enrollment is reached. 

Until three years ago, the sessions 
were held on the Western Seminary 
campus. At that time, however, with an 
expanding enrollment, it was decided 
to move the school to the Shady Side 
Academy a boys’ private school whose 
spacious campus is located in Fox 
Chapel, a Pittsburgh suburb. The 
change was made possible by two trus- 
tees of the Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation 
who were also trustees of the Academy. 

Classes for the pastors are held in the 
morning and evening. Afternoons are 
reserved for playing golf or tennis, and 
reviewing lecture notes. At the end of 
the week, each minister received, as a 
gift of the Foundation and Seminary, a 
subscription to “Theology Today,” a 
review of contemporary _ theological 
thought published by Princeton Semin- 
ary. 
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Faculty members Dr. George Frantz (left), of First Church, Pastors meet after class to compare notes. They are (left to 
Indianapolis, and Dr. David Read, of University of Edinburgh, right) the Reverends Harry F. Shoaf, Clyde E. Rickabaugh, 
discuss courses with Dr, Claude Conley, registrar of school. Thomas S. Wood, George Virchick, Jr., and Theron D. Imbrie. 
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Afternoons were devoted to golf on the school’s nine-hole course, and playing tennis. On the green (left to right) are pastors 
William O. Mayer, Ross S. McClintock, Harry L. Geissinger, Charles T. Theal, Edward J. Ardis, and Harold R. Eaken. 
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NEWS 


‘Children’s Church 
‘Dedicates Own Jeep 
Training young people for participa- 

tion in the congregation’s work when 
they become adults is about as impor- 
tant a job as a church can undertake. 
For this reason, many have formed— 
in addition to youth organizations 
—“junior congregations” that enable 
youngsters to worship and serve at their 
|}own age level. 
| One of the most successful such 
groups is that of the First Church, De- 
fiance, Ohio. A recent accomplishment 


W Il C K S of the “We Kirk,” a flourishing group 
of young people between the ages of 

PIPE ORGA N six and thirteen, was the dedication of 

It’s YOUR GUARANTEE a jeep tor shipment to a mission of our 


: : sister denomination, the Presbyterian 
of complete satisfaction Church in the U.S. The jeep is now on 
The Wicks Organ gives ‘age-old’ glorious its way to a remote outpost in northern 

} tone, from pipes. This is a custom-built organ, Brazil. 
rps ena gee ow sew ney mr nga Last winter, during a trip to Florida, 
by and Mrs. Ora Symonds, founders 
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Wicks Organs are today in use everywhere. of the “We Kirk,” heard a missionary 


It will pay you to write for anne tell of the need for such a vehicle in 
descriptive booklets, showing many fine se _ ; ga : ‘ 

3 examples, each with helpful suggestions his work, Mr. Symonds, _ automobile 

in the selecting of a pipe organ. dealer, donated a jeep with the pro- 

| Vision that Kirk members convert it for 













PLEASE WRITE DEPT. PL 


ERG Owen. acre) eet: 8 eae mission work. The Kirk’s Order of the 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS | Carpenter (Kirk officers) prepared the 


' |jeep for painting, installed new tires, 
and earned the money for its transpor- 
tation. They planned and conducted 
the dedication service, attended by 
members of the adult congregation. 


The We Kirk began a few years 
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ago as a junior church of thirty mem- 
bers. Today, under the Symonds’ direc- 
tion, it numbers 150. The word We 
means “God and I,” and Kirk is a Scot- 
tish word for “church.” 

The group was organized on Pente- 
cost, 1950, by the pastor, Dr. James 
Haldane Brown. The Kirk’s constitution 
is patterned after that of the Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A., and provides for 
elders, deacons, and trustees who are 
inducted into office during the Pente- 
cost Communion. Three boys, called 
the “minister’s shadows,” take turns con- 
ducting the Kirk’s services, which are 
held at the same hour as adult worship. 
Instead of a sermon, Mrs. Symonds tells 
a story based on the Bible. Kirk mem- 
bers who take part in the New Life 
Movement are called “Fishers of Men.” 
When Dr. Brown welcomes members 
into the adult congregation, the Fishers 
of Men present their new members for 
reception into the We Kirk. 


Laubach Urges Aid 
For Literacy Program 


Three hundred million people in In- 
dia are learning how to read, but have 
no simple literature awaiting them in 
adequate quantities except low-grade 
publications and Communist handbooks, 
So said Dr. Frank C, Laubach, interna- 
tionally known literacy pioneer, in an 
interview last month. 

Noting that in India “literacy is run- 
ning away ahead of literature,” Dr. Lau- 





Members of the We Kirk, dressed in costumes of Brazilian children, sing during 
64 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA | dedication service of jeep which they renovated and sent to mission in Brazil. 
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Presbyterian Church of New Salem, Kansas, demolished by windstorm, plans to re- 
build. Meanwhile, Pastor F. H. Hayward is holding service in school building nearby. 





bach urged immediate assistance in be- 
ginning a gigantic publishing venture 
in the eleven major Indian languages. He 
said mass production of simple reading 
material for the growing numbers of 
newly literate people would require a 
publishing enterprise twice the size of 
any in the United States or the Soviet 
Union, The missionary-educator sug- 
gested that America offer India the 
finest executive talent in the publishing 
and promotion fields to coordinate this 
project. 

Dr. Laubach returned recently from 
India where he had conducted an in- 
tensive literacy campaign for the Indian 
government's Community Development 
Project Administration. His work was 
under the auspices of the United States 
Technical Cooperation Administration. 

Dr. Laubach made it clear that the 
literature he had in mind for India 
would be positive, rather than simply 
anti-Communist in tone, because “unlike 
Americans, Indian people don’t like to 
hear talk against Communism.” What 
they want, he continued, is concrete evi- 
dence that the western brand of democ- 
racy can ease their poverty. 

The publishing project urged by Dr. 
Laubach would be the third step in a 
literacy process for which he already 
has helped establish the first two steps 
in India. Millions of Indian villagers now 
are learning to read by means of scien- 
tifically designed wall charts, and are 
making their way through basic primers 
to apply their newly won reading skills. 

These primers contain facts that the 
technical experts working on Indian vil- 
lage development are trying to teach 
peovle. Presented to the new readers 
in the form of “ninety secrets,” the 
facts are concerned with improvement 
of agricultural methods, personal health, 
and home life. Dr. Laubach noted that 
when the villagers have had sufficient 
time to acquaint themselves with the 
facts in the primers, a technical assist- 
ance expert visits the village to give 
assistance in translating the “secrets” 
into daily living. 
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Flood Aid Token 


Within a few weeks of the disastrous 
floods which struck Holland last Feb- 
ruary, Church World Service had chan- 
neled 42,244 pounds of clothing and 
$200.000 to the stricken area. The ma- 
terial aid agency of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches acted on behalf of 
American churches, which were quick 
to respond to the emergency. 

Recently, churches in the Nether- 
lands sent a token expressing their grati- 
tude to Dr. Wayland W. Zwayer, associ- 
ate director of Church World Service. 
The gift was a special copy of a book, 
De Ramp (Disaster), produced through 
the cooperative efforts of Dutch print- 
ers, bookbinders, and tradesmen. Pub- 
lished a month after the dikes gave way, 
De Rainp has had the largest sale of any 
book ever printed in the Netherlands 
with all proceeds from its sale going to- 
ward relief, and rehabilitation. 


The Church in Poland: 


A Captain’s Report 

Captain Jan Cwiklinski, the Polish 
shipmaster who sought refuge in Eng- 
land on his vessel's last trip, reported last 
month in the British press that the Com- 
munists have failed to break the re- 
ligious spirit of his people. He said 
churches are “constantly crowded” on 
Sundays despite prevailing “peril, intol- 
erance, and_ suspicion.” Communist 
propaganda, he added, has not blunted 
the religious sentiment of the Polish 
people. Captain Cwiklinski—whose ship, 
the Batory, carried American Commu- 
nist Gerhard Eisler behind the Iron 
Curtain—declared that many Polish stu- 
dents and other young people were ad- 
hering to their Roman Catholic faith. 
Their spirit is such that “no propaganda 
can succeed in breaking.” 

The veteran seaman said that Roman 
Catholic priests were stationed on Pol- 
ish ships but were not allowed to hold 
regular services. Priests are allowed on 
ships plying foreign ports to show the 
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Vaccinating against whooping cough 


and diphtheria in Santi Chile 


MOTHER to 3000 


YES that shine, a smile that is 

never effaced, and a spirit that 
does not recognize the impossible. 
This is Marie Schultze, beloved genius 
and very heart of Maternidad Madre 
e Hijo (Mother and Child) in Santi- 
ago, Chile. 

Her hospital is a model for mater- 
nity hospitals throughout the country, 
but the most important tribute to her 
service is the gratitude and affection 
in which she is held by the hundreds 
of mothers and children whom she 
has helped. 

Prenatal and postnatal clinics edu- 
cate ignorant, superstitious women in 
matters of health and family hygiene, 
diet and the prevention of disease. 
Children are cared for to the age of 
six. There are now more than 8,000 
proud graduates with diplomas from 
Maternidad Madre e Hijo Hospital. 

But Marie Schultze needs your assist- 
ance. The present equipment and fa- 
cilities are totally inadequate. You can 
help her and these needy mothers and 
babies by buying a PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITY. 

For every $1,000 thus invested you 
receive from $25 to $70 as long as 
you live. Payments never vary and the 
principal is always safe and secure. 
There are also important tax deduc- 
tions. Send coupon today, 





PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue © New York 10, N.Y 





| 1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. 
] Please tell me whot percent income | would 
| receive, my dote of birth being —_______ 
month doy yeor 
! At present | am most interested in 
| [) Board of Notional Missions 
[ Boord of Foreign Missions 

Board of Christian Education 
| Please send me free booklet explaining all details 

Name 
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j Address 
! 
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NEWS 
foreign passengers that religion is toler- 


ated, he said. But the political police, 
the real masters of every Polish ship, 


| maintain strict control and do not allow 


regular services to be held, Captain 
Cwiklinski added. He said that political 
lectures frequently were held on Sun- 
day, and crew members were unable 
to attend church services if they wanted 
to. 

Captain Cwiklinski’s report was point- 
ed up by a new charge in Osservatore 
Romano, Vatican newspaper, that op- 
pression of Roman Catholics in Poland 
was growing rapidly. 

Meanwhile, reports reaching London 
say that most Polish priests have re- 
mained loyal to the bishops, thereby de- 
feating the Communist regime's plan to 
win control of the Church through the 
“patriotic priests” movement. Even the 
drastic government decree of last Feb- 
ruary, Which the Communists thought 
provided an easy path to control of the 



















Church, has been largely ineffective in 
face of the clergy’s opposition. The de- 
cree specified that government approval 
was required for all appointments, trans- 
fers, and promotions in church offices, It 
also required all members of the hier- 
archy to take an oath of loyalty to the 
regime. According to reports, however, 
the government soon found that to most 
priests the attraction of a better church 
job was not worth the price of collab- 
oration. 


Christian Professors 


Form Fellowship 

Most persons agree that if college 
students are going to relate their Chris- 
tian faith to facts acquired in classrooms, 
it will have to be done by a closer part- 
nership between the Church and _ the 
nation’s institutions of higher learning. 
An organization which has this goal as 
one of its reasons for being in business 








Patients gather for worship in auditorium of Los Angeles County General Hospital. 


Worship in a Hospital 


Patients and personnel of the 3,000- 
bed Los Angeles County General Hos- 
pital, California, and members of neigh- 
boring Presbyterian churches, are shown 
attending a worship service in the hos- 
pital auditorium. Presbyterian Chap- 
lain Daniel Falcon, one of eight full- 
time chaplains at the hospital, is in 
charge of the service every eighth week. 
About 100 Presbyterians assist by setting 


up the chancel furniture, arranging 
chairs and flowers, furnishing music, and 
wheeling patients to the service. A 
church member is seated beside each 
patient in the auditorium, and never 
leaves his side until he is returned to a 
ward or room, More than forty volunteer 
men and women, each of whom spends 
from one to five afternoons or evenings 
weekly, help Chaplain Falcon in calling 
on patients and members of the staff of 
the hospital. 
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SINGLE FRAME FILMSTRIPS 
Life of JOSEPH 


Bring this memorial story of 
Joseph to life in the minds of 
children and all ages by using 
these teaching filmstrips, complete 
in every detail. From first to last 
are shown the significant events 
in the life of Joseph. 


Set of Five Filmstrips 
. Joseph Sold into Egypt 
. From Palace to Prison 
. Joseph's Dream Comes True 
. Joseph Makes Himself 
Known 
5. The Family Reunited 


COLOR, $5.00 each 
$22.50 set 
Black & White, $3.00 each 
$12.50 set 
Study Guides Included 
Also Available, ‘‘Stories of 
the Bible"’ 


140 N. Hollywood Way, 
Burbank, Calif. 
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Exclusive Gold- Stamped Gift Items, 
Penei Japkins; also Gold-color Name- 
Imprinted Christmas Cards. Show FREE 

OLDERS—make big money now toChrist- 

as. You don’t need experience. EXTRA! 
FAMOUS-NAME COSMETICS! Make full 
100”, cash profit on fast selling perfumes, 
creams, gift boxes at $1 up. $1 Christmas 
Card Assortments, Name-Imprinted Cards, 
Stationery, Novelties boost your profits. Get 
4 Box Assortments on approval and 7 Imprint 
Portfolios FREE. Write today! 


HERALD GREETINGS, 1702 eatin Dept.T-44, Cleveland _— Ohio 
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held its first national conference recently 
at Presbyterian - related Park College, 
Parkville, Missouri. 

Approximately 125 delegates attend- 
ed the meeting of the Faculty Christian 
Fellowship, which was formed last year 
by a group of Christian professors. The 
professors, representing twenty-eight 
states, came from private and state uni- 
versities, and teachers’ colleges, as well 
as church- and non-church-related col- 


| leges. For a week they met to discuss the 





conference theme, “The Responsibility of 
the Christian Professor in the Academic 
Community.” A number of prominent 
educators lectured and led the discus- 
sion groups. They included: Dr. Theo- 
dore Greene, Yale; Dr. J. L. Zwingle, 
Park; Dr. T. S. K. Scott-Craig, Dart- 
mouth; Dr. E. Harris Harbison, Prince- 
ton; Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, Harvard; 
and Dr. Francis Miller, member of the 
advisory commission of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. It was agreed at the 
conference that the emphasis of the 
Fellowship this year will be on assistance 
to local groups through regional semi- 
nars and workshops. Inquiries on the 
program should be directed to Dr. J. 
Edward Dirks, 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 

The Faculty Christian Fellowship 
is assisted by the Commission on Chris- 
tian Higher Education of the National 
Council of Churches, and its official 
publication is the Christian Scholar. The 
organization seeks to provide activities 
for Christian teachers in all types of edu- 
cational institutions. In addition, its aim 
is to afford discussion of teaching as a 
Christian vocation, of the opportunities 
for developing the academic commu- 
nity, and of the implications of the 
Christian faith for various phases of the 
curriculum. 


The Church in Spain: 
More Trouble 

The Protestant minority in Spain, al- 
though smaller and not beset by the 
open violence which has plagued the 
Protestants of Colombia since 1949, still 
has its troubles. 

Spanish Protestants (there are some 
25,000) cannot hold public worship in 
the commonly accepted sense. Their 
churches and chapels have no signs and 
are virtually hidden from public view. 
They are not allowed to publish any 
materials inside Spain. They are discrim- 
inated against in business and labor and 
in the armed forces. They have great 
difficulty in getting marriage licenses. 

In April, a Baptist chapel in northern 
Spain was closed by government order 
and its doors sealed by police. An appli- 
cation for permission to hold services in 
the chapel had been filed by the pastor 
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It’s wonderfully easy to make extra money in 
spare time showing friends and neighbors 
famous Wallace Brown assortments of ex- 
clusive - design Christmas and Everyday 
Greeting Cards. Thrilling *‘Feature’’ As- 
sortment of 21 exquisite Christmas Cards 
only $1—your profit up to SOc. More money 
with 50 other Christmas and Everyday as- 
sortments, Gift Wrapping Ensembles, 
Gift Items—Plus big selection name-im- 
printed pwcnoase C ee Cards at low 


geno’ NO MONEY— we pe you FREE 
Sample: « Personal Christmas Cards and sample 
**Feature’’ Assortment, on approval, with money- 
making plans. Just mail the coupon below—TODAY! 


WALLACE BROWN, inc., Dept E-81, 225 Fifth Av., New York 10, WN. Y. 
E-81 
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FROM ALL OVER 
THE WORLD- only 


FREE! “Midget Encyclopedia 
of Stamp Collecting" 
Big valuable imported collection 
of 321 different stamps from doz- 
ens of hard-to-get countries! In- 
cludes UNITED NATIONS—the 
3 first stamps issued; GREAT 
BRITAIN — War Propaganda 
Set of 8; MONA TIT Pius * 
triangles; SO. MOLUCCAS — 
General Fay A pete = hun- 
dreds of other fascinating stamps 
and sets from all over the world! 
It’s a regular $3.50 value — all 
yours for only 25¢ to introduce 
our Bargain Approvals. Included, 
FREE, a helpful 32-page booklet, 

on Stamp Collecting. Money Bac 
rd not delighted. Send 25¢ today. 
ASK FOR LOT GY-2 


ZENITH CO., 81 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


UAE WITHOUT ‘POLISH’ 


New Invention! @ Sells Like Wild 


Replaces messy pastes, liquids. ~ Sim- 
“i glide over shoes—and PRESTO! 
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S RUBBER SCRUBBER 


THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 





Cleans ond polishes quickly and easily 


. . leaves hands soft and s-m-o-0-t-h! 
Repect soles guoranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. Try it—you'll love it! 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 
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“World Tours” 
HOLY LAND — ALL EXPENSE 


Big Tour Bargain—Only $990.00. Special Fall Ex- 
cursion to Rome, Cairo, Damascus, Jericho, Samaria, 
Bethany, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Nazareth, 
Athens, Beirut, Baalbeck, the River Jordan, Sea of 
Galilee, the Dead Sea and hundreds of other sites of 
Bible interest. Tour conductor a Christian world 
traveler. Write, wire or phone collect for reserva- 
tions. Limited to 30 persons. Map of Palestine 
FREE. Write today! 


GRETZINGER WORLD TOURS 


Telephone SYcamore 8-5219 
1383 Mar Vista Ave. Pasadena, California 
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NEW LOWER PRICES! 


clmeucan Seating | ‘_j 


FOLDING CHAIRS  @yRigt®™/ 
OUTLAST ALL OTHERS! / 


Unequaled for strength, d ad 
comfort, safety, convenience j 
OVER 10 MILLION IN USE! é 
Write today for complete facts! 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, DEPT. 156 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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NEWS 


in 1950. No action had ever been taken 


| on the application. This brings the num- 
| ber of churches and chapels closed to at 


least thirty-five. 

Late in June, an open letter signed 
by two of Spain's leading Protestant min- 
isters was sent to Franco’s Minister of 
Justice, Antonio Iturmendi. The letter 
stated, “There has been progressive in- 
crease in the number of instances in 
which magistrates have been unwilling 
to accept documentary proof that per- 
sons desiring to contract matrimony 


| profess a religion other than the official 


[Roman Catholic] faith. 

“At the same time,” the letter con- 
tinued, “magistrates increasingly are 
demanding a sworn declaration that ap- 
plicants for marriage permits have never 
been baptized as Roman Catholics and, 
in default of such declarations, are re- 
fusing to permit marriages. These actions 
are not consonant with the Civil Code 
or with the spirit of Article VI of Spain’s 
Constitution, which states that ‘no one 
shall be molested for his religious be- 


| liefs.’ ” 


A couple of days after this letter was 
issued, leaflets attacking Protestantism 
and accusing Protestant pastors of “cor- 
rupting” youth were circulated in the 
city of Seville. The leaflets accused two 
Seville pastors of “corrupting the con- 
science of Seville’s youth” and “arrang- 
ing shameful concubinages under the 
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No selling, show Ri ainbow's beautiful Christmas 
Cards, Gi t Personaiized Stationery, Napkins 
etc. Save Friend Relatives, etc time and 
money. No investment Dea! with one of New 
York's la t ompanies for guaranteed 
satisfac “ee. Costs potting to try. Write today 


AMPLES ON APPROVAL 
RAINBOW, Derr. X, 38 E. ist ST., NEW YORK 3 











Is your Church 
really well equipped 


from a physical standpoint? 


What can congregations do to 
renovate the sanctuary, meeting 


rooms, and exteriors of buildings? 


You will find several helpful 


articles on these questions in the 


September 19th issue. 
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designation of Protestant marriages.” 
And last month, sixty-vear-old Miss 


Ramona Navarro, a Presbyterian Sunday 


school teacher, was arrested and held 
overnight on a charge of conducting 
religious classes in a Madrid private 
home. 

The owner of the house, where the 
classes had been held re gularly for sev- 
eral years, was fined, Miss Navarro was 
released with the warning from police 
that any classes she holds in the future 
must be held inside the Madrid Presby- 
terian chapel. 


Clergyman Named 


Ambassador to Ethiopia 


President Eisenhower has nominated 
a Lutheran clergyman as U.S, Ambassa- 
dor to Ethiopia. He is the Reverend 
Joseph Simonson, executive secretary of 
the Division of Public Relations of the 
National Lutheran Council. Announce- 
ment of Dr. Simonson’s nomination, 
which is subject to confirmation by the 
Senate, was made last month by the 
White House, It is believed to mark the 
first time that a minister of the Lutheran 
Church has ever been named to a 
diplomatic post of the highest rank. 

Senator Edward J. Thye (R., Minn.) 
recommended the appointment of Dr. 
Simonson, who is a native of Minnesota 
and has spent most of the forty-nine 
years of his life in that state as a student, 
pastor, and civic leader. Dr. Simonson 
said that he looked upon the nomination 
as Ambassador to Ethiopia with a sense 
of “sober responsibility and_ real privi- 
lege,” and with the conviction that “God 














Largest evangelistic meeting in America took place when 75,000 jammed into Cotton 
Bowl, Dallas, Texas, for final service of month-long campaign by Billy Graham. 
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NEWS 


Of People and Places 
@ Campers fight fire. During the Sen- 


|ior Westminster Fellowship conference 
|of the Synod of New England, held re- 
icently at Geneva Point Camp on Lake 
| Winnipesaukee, New Hampshire, a for- 








est fire started across the lake from the 
conference grounds, On the fifth day of 
the raging fire, the New Hampshire 
police asked for volunteers to relieve 
those who had been fighting the blaze. 
All the delegates offered their help, but 
the faculty permitted only twenty of the 
older boys to join the fire fighters. Those 
who remained in camp volunteered to 
assume the duties of the camp opera- 


| tional staff boys, who also went to lend 


their help. The volunteers learned they 
were to be paid; and, after ten hours of 
labor, they contributed their earnings to 
the conference youth budget offering. 
The fire destroyed $3,000,000 worth of 
timber on 2,500 acres of forest land. 

@ Presbyterian pastor C.B.S. speaker. 
Dr. Arnold H. Lowe, pastor of West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, will deliver the ser- 
mon for C.B.S.’s Church of the Air on 
Sunday, September 20. Music will be 
provided by the Westminster Choir. 


@ Baptisms of note. Four sets of twins 
were baptized recently at a service in 
the First Presbyterian Church of Port- 
land, Oregon (the Reverends Paul §. 
Wright and W. Ward Davis, ministers), 
They are the children of Mr. and Mrs, 
Gordon W. Parr; Mr. and Mrs. Guilford 
Wikander; Mr. and Mrs. James E. Rath; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Horning, 

Five generations of one family were 
represented recently at a baptism in 
First Presbyterian Church, Dutch Neck, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Guy A, 
Bensinger, pastor). Present were Mrs, 
Anna Hobbs, ninety-one years of age, 
fifth generation; William C. Sanders, 
fourth; Robert C. Sanders, Sr., third: 
Robert C. Sanders, Jr., second; and 
Karen Lynn Sanders, first generation, 

Another unusual service was_ that 
held in First Presbyterian Church, Vil- 
lisca, Iowa (the Reverend Merle A, 
Robeson, pastor), when the sons of three 
elders of the church were _ baptized. 
Two of the fathers are third generation 
elders, and the other is a second gen- 
eration elder. The ceremony was per- 
formed for David James, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Calvin Anderson; Howard 
John, son of Mr. and Mrs. John T. An- 
derson; and George John, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. George J. Muller, Jr. 








Float entered in historical parade by First Presbyterian Church, Billings, Montana. 


@ Church float wins prize. Second 
prize was recently awarded the First 
Presbyterian Church of Billings, Mon- 
tana, for a float entered in an annual 
Western Historical Parade. The float 
was designed and built by organizations 
of First Church, and depicted the part 
played by pioneer Presbyterians, over 
118 years ago, in the development of 
the West. 


A large, double-faced, diorama-type 
map showing early locations of religi- 
ous activities in the state was mounted 
on the float, Also on the map was the 
silhouetted figure of a pioneer missionary 
surveying the mission stations in Mon- 
tana. It was the first time the Church 
was represented in the annual spectacle, 
which was witnessed by 15,000 along 
the parade’s route. 
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For the Record 


Dedication services were held re- 
cently by the following: 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Ontario, California (the Reverend C. 
Eugene Barnard, pastor), for a fellow- 
ship hall. 

John Hus Presbyterian Church, Hop- 
kins, Minnesota (the Reverend Orrin H. 
Moore, pastor), for a new education 
building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Tolono, 
Illinois (the Reverend Robert T. Bon- 
ham, pastor), for a tone chamber for 
the church organ, 

First Presbyterian Church, Everett, 
Washington (the Reverend Mortimer M. 
Stocker, pastor), for an education and 
social unit. 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, for a new Alumni Hall of Engi- 
neering. 

First Presbyterian Church, Cazenovia, 
New York (the Reverend Thaddeus EI- 
more Allen, pastor), for “The Meeting 
House,” a building designed especially 
for audio-visual instruction. 

Norwood Presbyterian Church, Cin- 
cimati, Ohio (the Reverend Laurence 
Leroy Hucksoll, pastor), for a new pipe 
organ and Sunday school facilities. 

Bethel Presbyterian Church, Reading, 
Minnesota (the Reverend Marvin Kruse, 
pastor), for a new church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Red Bank, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Charles S. 
Webster, pastor), for a new church 
sanctuary and chapel. 

First Presbyterian Church, Paullina, 
Iowa (the Reverend L. R. Middents, 
pastor), for a new church and education 
building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Cham- 
paign, Illinois (the Reverend A. Ray 
Cartlidge, pastor), for a new manse, or- 
gan, church school rooms, and remodeled 
church, 


New churches recently organized 
are: 

Trinity Presbyterian, Topeka, Kan- 
sas (the Reverend Merle Q. Stevenson, 
pastor). Membership, 106. 

Presbyterian Church of Penasco, New 
Mexico (the Reverend Julian Duran, 
pastor). Membership, 39. 


Evangelistic campaign results. The 
six-week spring evangelistic campaign 
conducted by 2,000 lay visitors in the 
Presbytery of Los Angeles resulted in 
the receiving of 5,126 new members in 
the 156 churches of the presbytery. 
This figure represents accessions in 
this brief period equal to approxi- 
mately half the total for the entire year 
of 1952. 
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Clark's Grove Cumberland Presbyterian 


Church, Maryville, Tennessee 


Write for special offer to those ordering 
plates during August for pre-Christmas 
delivery. 





Church members will 
be proud to own 


Beautiful 
KEEPSAKE PLATES 


®@ picturing your Church 
@ decorated in 23 Kt. Gold 


and fired on backs of plates. 
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® ideal for anniversaries, bazaars 


Every member or friend of your 
Church will be proud to own one of 
these lovely commemorative plates. 
Your Church or Chancel is beauti- 
fully reproduced on the face in per- 
manently fired single or multi-color 
ceramics. Historical data is printed 


TAWORLD WIDE Art Studios 


Here is an ideal project for anni- 
versaries, dedications, commemora- 
tions of all kinds. And this spiritual 
remembrance makes a wonderful gift 
for friends and loved ones. Send to- 
day for complete information. 


For sample plates and details, write: 


COVINGTON 10, TENNESSEE 











“REPORT FROM AN ADVERTISER 


Jack Kennedy, Placement Officer, Grove City College, writes ....... 
“Please continue our advertisement for the remainder of 1953. It will inter- 
est you to know that we do have some responses from students who indicate 
that they have read of the College in the Presbyterian Life directory section. 
This is proof to me that the cost of the advertising is well spent.” 


When Does Christian Stewardship Stop? 






Think a moment. You'll 
agree that for the sincere 
Christian, stewardship never 
ends. 


In life, you stand for Christian 
ideas, ideals, beliefs. You sup- 
port Christian projects dear to 
your heart. 


Your influence can continue after you've 
gone, if you regard your Christian will as the 
crowning glory of your stewardship. The odd 
idea—“‘it’s taboo to talk about making a 
will”—is not for you. You know this odd 
attitude leads to procrastination; moreover 
you may have seen how it has resulted in 
tragic and costly wastes when estates of 





NAME 


Mail Coupon for free Booklet 








friends have been tangled up by the lack 
of a legal will. 


If you haven’t made a will within the past 
12 months, write for the important new free 
book “The Crowning Glory of Christian 
Stewardship”. It’s brief—easy to read—and 
will help you plan your will as carefully as 
you plan your week-by-week tithing. It may 
help you save hundreds, even thousands, of 
dollars in court costs, administrative fees, 
needless taxes, etc. You'll want a Christian 
lawyer to write your will, of course. This 
new book will help you and him make sure 
that your wishes are 
carried out—that your 
dollars will be a last- 
ing memorial to the 
Christian faith of you 
and your loved ones. 
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The Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
156 Fifth Avenue, Room 309, New York 10, New York 


Without obligation please send me the free “work book”, 
“The Crowning Glory of Christian Stewardship”. 


DATE OF BIRTH. 
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United Mission 


The time was two o'clock in the morning. The place 
was a farm in Ecuador two miles above sea level and 
less than a mile from the equator. A knock on the door, 
There stood an Indian father holding a very sick child, 
Would the missionary take the child to the hospital at 
Quito, sixty miles away? 

Of course, he would, They made the little girl as 
comfortable as they could in the mission station 
wagon. There were 450 curves, by actual count, in the 
dangerous road to the city. Five times they crossed 
the equator. But they reached the hospital safely and 
in time to save the Indian child’s life. 

“Why did you do it?” the grateful father later asked 
the missionary. 

“A long time ago,” was the reply, “a man named 
Jesus did such things all the time. The brotherhood 
of his followers does this because of what he means 
to them.” 

“You do such things for a dead mani?” 

“He is not dead; he is wherever two or three are 
gathered in his name. He loved us before we loved 
him.” 

“I wish he loved me,” said the Indian. 

“But he does,” the missionary replied, “and you 
can come to know him.” 

All this took place at Picalqui Farm of the United 
Andean Indian Mission in northern Ecuador. The 
Mission is the cooperative undertaking of four boards: 
the Evangelical and Reformed, the Evangelical 
United Brethren, the Presbyterian U.S., and the Pres- 
byterian U.S.A. 

Seven years ago, when the Mission first bought it, 
Picalqui Farm was a desolate place—arid slopes 
burned out by cultivation, eroded by wind and water 
—with a few hungry sheep and goats and a few seedy 
cattle. The houses were earth huts with straw roofs. 
Wooden plows and sickles were the farm tools. 

The people of the vicinity seemed without hope, 





Indians from mountain homes like this have been 
served since 1946 by the United Andean Mission. 


in the Andes 











Slow to accept medical care, Indians now besiege 
new clinic, staffed by full-time doctor and nurse. 


isolated, exploited; their ancestors were driven into 
the mountains by Spanish conquerors four centuries 
ago. Life expectancy was less than thirty years. They 
were illiterate, enslaved by debt. 

Then in 1946 came the Andean Mission with its 
purpose of bringing the gospel of Christ to bear upon 
the whole life of these people so that they might enter 
into their rightful inheritance as children of God. 

A four-fold program was planned: agriculture, edu- 
cation, medicine, and evangelism, A dispensary: was 
set up and the Indians were gradually persuaded to 
come for help. By 1949 more than 800 patients a year 
were seeking medical care. Recently a six-room clinic 
building and five convalescent huts have been dedi- 
cated in a community-wide celebration, The mission 
has its own doctor, Dr. Donald R. Dilworth of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S., and a nurse, Sister Marilou 
Mitchell of the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 

At the very beginning, a school was organized. It 
is now government-approved and the onlv six-grade 
school for Indians in open country in Ec:ador, One 
of its graduates is now in the Government Rural 
Normal School. Adults are being invited to literacy 
classes. A weaving project is the most recent educa- 
tional undertaking. 

The agriculture program has transformed the farm 
into a thing of beauty, a green oasis on dry and 
thirsty slopes. Demonstrations have been made of 
contour plowing, strip cropping, irrigation, crop rota- 
tion, silage, reforestation, vegetable gardening, de- 
velopment of purebred livestock, use of compost. The 
accomplishments have attracted the attention of agri- 
culturists throughout the area. 

Evangelistic work began in 1947 with a Sunday 
school. There is regular Bible study and a church 
membership class. A large junior choir, neatly attired 
in green ponchos, sings the faith the children learn 
in Sunday school. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Beardsley, Presbyterian U.S.A. 
missionaries, will supervise the agricultural work of 
the farm, when they complete their language training 
in Costa Rica. The Reverend Paul H. Streich and Mrs. 
Streich of the Evangelical and Reformed Church lead 
in the Sunday school and educational work. Mrs. Dil- 
worth completes the roster of missionaries at Picalqui. 
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In this forum, writers submit a personal point of 
view for the consideration of PrespyTeRtaANn LIFE 
readers. The opinions do not necessarily represent 
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Are We Drifting Toward Rome? 
By Albert J. Lindsey 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Tacoma, Washington 


This is not to be interpreted in any 
sense of the term as criticism, but the 
honest, personal observation of a man 
who considers himself a loyal Presby- 
terian. The writer was born in a Pres- 
byterian family of long standing, bap- 
tized in the Presbyterian Church in 
which he has maintained all of his life 
a close and intimate contact, a graduate 
of a Presbyterian theological seminary, 
and one who dearly loves the Church 
and is proud of his Presbyterian heritage. 

As I look out over the Church, am I 
alone and wrong when I say there seems 
to be clear warning signals that we are 
unconsciously moving toward Rome? 
What are these signs which seem to me 
to point in that direction? 


I. A Strange 

and . Questionable . Emphasis 

A strange emphasis was noted in va- 
rious messages at our recent 165th Gen- 
eral Assembly that salvation is two-fold, 
in that it is not only necessary to get a 
man to Christ, but also that he must be 
regimented into loyalty to his Church. 
This thought was expressed again and 
again. While it is understood that edu- 
cation for church loyalty and service is 
of supreme importance, yet never should 
it be put on a par with faith in Christ. 
The Word of God has set forth repeat- 
edly the fact that salvation comes by 
faith in Jesus Christ, It is still true, as 
Paul said to the Philippian jailor, “Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved, and thy house.” Empha- 
sis on church loyalty is necessary, but 
certainly not as a basis of salvation, 
Such a sign points clearly toward Rome. 


Il. The Overemphasis 
and Excitement About 
the Ecumenical Movement 
One might think, judging from the 
loud cries for church union, “that we 
be one,” that this is the sole gospel 
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of the Christian Church. While not ad- 
verse to many of the principles of 
church union and readily recognizing 
its value, yet I wonder if this centrali- 
zation of power, tied in with the blue- 
print of future plans, is not also a direc- 
tional sign pointing to planned policies 
like those of Rome. 


Ill. The Growing Emphasis 
of Neo-Orthodoxy 

More popular today than ever before 
is the position which denies the full in- 
tegrity and authority (plenary verbal in- 
spiration) of the Holy Word of God. If 
such a policy is followed to its logical 
conclusion, it would tend to weaken the 
Bible as the infallible Book, the Word 
of Almighty God. It opens the door for 
men to take undue liberty and to inter- 
pret loosely and somewhat independent- 
ly the “thus saith the Lord.” Let us not 
forget that our final authority rests in 
a book, the Bible, while that of Rome 
rests upon a man, the Pope. How many 
seminaries do we have today in our 
Church that emnhasize strongly the full 
verbal plenary inspiration of the Bible? 
The ultimate then is that there cometh 
forth a generation of preachers who do 
not maintain the old position of verbal 
inspiration. Eventually the Book then 
ceases to be the final authority, and, 
like the practice of Rome, something 
else, whether it be tradition or ecclesias- 
tical lordship, becomes the deciding fac- 
tor, Before you become too critical of my 
interpretation of this directional sign, 
go back down through the pages of his- 
tory and read carefully the record of 
what has alwavs happened when men 
have turned from the verbal inspiration 
of God's Word, 


IV. The Sign of 
Increasing Regimentation 
It was recently stated by one of our 
Presbyterian churchmen “that the Pres- 


agency. Manuscripts are selected on the basis of 
relevancy to the interests of church members. Letters 
of agreement with or dissent from views expressed 
here or elsewhere in the magazine will be welcomed. 


byterian Church U.S.A, today is a 
middle-of-the-road church, and _ that 
there are no extreme leftists or rightists 
. .. We got rid of that group a few 
years ago and: now, as a middle-of-the- 
road church, we ought to be able to go 
ahead and do things.” This seems to 
be a true statement, but I dare to ask, 
could it not also be an unhealthy, un- 
fortunate situation? Regimentation has 
its definite advantages, but it also has 
a way of robbing an institution of its 
most vital possession, the freedom of 
men to think and speak, This also seems 
to be a clear signpost pointing toward 
Rome. 

Many will be surprised at the above 
observation and yet, from Presbyterians 
across our nation, I have been amazed 
at some of the things I have heard. Men 
have told me confidentially of things 
they have felt, but could not express,- 
because to do so would mean ecclesiasti- 
cal suicide. Seemingly an ecclesiastical 
lordship has made some men afraid to 
open their mouths. Please do not mis- 
understand me. We must have some 
such system as we now have in our Min- 
isterial Relations Committees. However, 
through these committees and the execu- 
tive secretaries of some of our Synods, 
a situation very similar to that of the 
bishops of the Methodist Church has 
come into existence. Men have told me 
that certain executive secretaries hold 
largely key positions of recommending 
or discouraging many pastoral relation- 
shins, and have frankly told them be- 
cause they did not do certain things 
they would do all in their power 
to keep them from being dismissed 
from their Presbytery or be received into 
another if and when a call came for their 
services. Such a picture is tragic indeed 
and can only lead to a spiritually anemic 
ecclesiasticism that will have but few 
steps left en route to Rome. 


V. The High-Church Liturgies 

Then, too, there are those concerned 
over what might be called the high- 
church liturgies. Some have decided mis- 
givings at the virtual note of priestly 
absolution in the formal prayers. In prac- 
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in my Opinion. 


tice at least the denomination seems to 
be taking a position opposed to free 
prayer. This would be somewhat in line 
with such previous articles appearing in 
Monday Morning under the titles “We 
Need a Protestant Mass” and “I Wear a 
Clerical Collar.” Certainly Rome must 
look with favor upon all of this. 


VI. But We Still Have Freedom 

However, on the other side of the 
ledger, let us rejoice and give credit to 
the fine leadership of our Church in its 
drafting and adoption of the report of 
the special committee on the memorial 
from the Presbytery of Los Angeles at 
the 165th General Assembly meeting in 
Minneapolis. I quote from this report: 

“There can be nothing wrong with 
seeking, even very actively, to promote 
within the Church any point of view, 
however much in the minority its ad- 
herents may be, provided only that the 
viewpoint is not anti-Scriptural and that 
the method of promotion is not destruc- 
tive. Freedom of preaching, freedom of 
investigation, freedom of publishing, 
freedom of action are utterly necessary 
in any Church which professes to seek 
to follow God and not men. ,.. We need, 
therefore, the criticism of our Christian 
brethren upon everything which we do 
in the Church. More than once in the 
history of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, a minority 
group has at length been able to lead 
the majority into better ways” (p. 140, 
Blue Book, 1953). 

This is a true, Biblical, and Presby- 
terian statement for which we can give 
thanks and take courage. 

Someone has said that “Protestantism 
is being ‘schooled’ back to Rome, and 
for fear of Communism, will marry her.” 
No thoughtful person can completely 
ignore such a statement. While the situ- 
ation, of course, is not nearly as acute as 
it was in the days of Martin Luther, yet, 
if we look carefully, we see the hand- 
writing over against the wall, and, in 
the judgment of this humble preacher, 
it is time to ask, is there a Luther, a 
Knox, a Calvin, a Wycliffe, a Huss, a 
Savonarola in the room? 





NEXT ISSUE 
Since PrespyTERIAN Lire pub- 
lishes only once in August, the 
next issue will be that of Sep- 
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Are You Afraid to Sing in Chureh? 


By Arthur Austin 
Director of Special Events 
for the Broadcasting and Film Commission of the National Council of Churches 


It is a bright Sunday morning and the 
great stone church is filled. The eleven 
o'clock sun pours through the rose-and- 
blue windows splashing the dark stained 
hardwood pews and blending with the 
fresh cut flowers at the altar. Suddenly 
the organ thunders a volley of tone into 
the vaulted space. The sleepy choir rus- 
tles its collective black surplice and 
files into the choir loft. The people rise 
and the ancient rite of making a joyful 
noise unto the Lord begins. 

The organist, trying to set the pace 
and keep things moving, takes the lead. 
This lead is usually two full beats ahead 
of the congregation, with the choir, just 
beginning to get the morning frogs out 
of their throats, falling somewhere in 
between. (By the time the anthem comes 
around, they will be able to give a per- 
formance that approximates the closing 
minutes of the Thursday night re- 
hearsal.) 

Here and there, as the music pro- 
gresses, some individual with an aver- 
age voice becomes inspired by the stir- 
ring old hymn and allows his voice to 
be raised above the sluggish and muddy 
river of sound around him. When he 
notices this, he will come to an abrupt 
and self-conscious halt, look sheepishly 
about to see whether anyone else has 
heard (someone has), then quickly lower 
his voice back into the soggy mumbling 
about him. This little action is repeated 
in numberless places all through the 
land each and every Sunday. 

The minister, standing up where the 
fighting is thickest, can only make a 
mental note that something should be 
done about his congregation’s singing. 
Perhaps he does speak of it in next 
week’s sermon. He may even be bold 
enough to act. He will ask that all those 
who love to sing hymns come out to a 
special service on Wednesday night— 
refreshments will be served. With the 
press of administration, conferences, 
visiting, civic groups, ruffled feathers to 
be smoothed, and vast detail heavy on 
the pastor’s shoulders, the matter of 
improving the singing is apt to be 
turned over to a volunteer, most likely 
the soprano soloist, since the organist 
must augment his income by teaching 
and is busy on Wednesday nights. 

This hard-working and sorely pressed 
minister may think that the situation is 
peculiar to his own flock; but it is not 
so. Congregational singing and its at- 
tendant problems have been around for 
a long time, at least since the reign of 
King David. 

We can only dimly imagine the bar- 
baric splendor of that semi-oriental 
scene when the children of the Lord 


were exhorted to praise him with the 
trumpet, the cymbal, the psaltery, and 
the harp. It called for an all-out effort, 
The imagination tingles at the picture: 
great masses of people savagely singing 
while batteries of trumpets and rams’ 
horns split the air and the goatskin 
Mongol drum thudded to the metallic 
clash of hand-hammered cymbals. The 
sound went up to the Ark of the Cove- 
nant as the camels and the wild desert 
asses yanked at their tethers with each 
new burst of song. A great victory over 
the enemy was being celebrated . 
the priests shouted exultantly, the chil- 
dren yelled and danced in the dusty 
streets amid the battering clang of 
sword on shield. The hot air was heavily 
overlaid with the pungency of fat, roast- 
ing, sacrificial oxen and incense. The 
newly-founded kingdom and king, lately 
of the dry wasteland, was tasting the 
sweet fruit of first victory . . . and they 
sang. Yes, they sang... damsels with 
flutes .. . hardened fighting men. . . and 
solid citizens of the town, 

What has changed? What inhibits 
the worshiper of today? It is evident 
that something powerful has gone out 
of church singing down through the 
centuries. The same churchgoer who 
timidly muffles his voice on Sunday 
mornings can be found at the ball park 
on Saturday afternoon exercising his 
larynx in no uncertain way. His an- 
guished cry, “We was robbed!” well 
applies to what has happened to him 
in the matter of congregational singing. 
His natural birthright of song has been 
both given and taken away. What has 
changed the lion of the shower-bath into 
the lamb of the pew? It requires a 
resolute will to show the same gusto in 
church as at the football stadium. What 
causes this vocal intimidation, and 
where did it begin? 

When Luther revived congregational 
singing as we know it today, the real 
trouble began. Controversy was soon to 
split families, groups, and entire congre- 
gations over who was to sing, what they 
were to sing, when, and where. Both in 
Old England and New, the Psalms of 
David were pitted against hymns of 
“human composure.” It was contended 
that the former were divinely inspired 
and the latter were by mortal men. 
Rhymes in hymns were not to be ad- 
mitted into the service. Tight little rules 
and restrictions were everywhere: only 
those belonging to the church were per- 
mitted to sing; only those taking Com- 
munion could sing; women should not 
sing; women might “sing softly so that 
they be not heard”; singing was for- 
bidden in the church but was allowed 
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in the home; in other churches singing 
was done after the regular service so 
that those who objected could leave, 
and they did. 

With so much discouragement it is 
small wonder that congregational sing- 
ing withered away and nearly died. 
Where it was practiced, there were few 
hvmnbooks and fewer still who could 
read them, so the custom of “lining out” 
or “deaconing out” was used. The dea- 
con or appointed leader would mount 
the rostrum, bang the brass candlestick 
holder to find the pitch and sing in solo 
voice the first line of the song. The 
people would imitate both words and 
music as best they could, then the 
leader would sing the next line, and so 
on. The resultant sound may be imag- 
ined, but some pretty vivid contempo- 
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“Here and there, as the music progresses, 


rary descriptions of the effect have been 
set down: “Every melody tortured and 
twisted as every inskillful throat saw 
fit”... . “a melody of confused and dis- 
orderly noises.” It sounded “like 500 
different tunes roared out at the same 
time”... “so hideous and disorderly, as 
is bad beyond description.” This was the 
singing of the congregations in the New 
England churches. 

Then came the “new way,” i.e., 
using song books, and that split some 
churches for over fifty years. “The old 
Way was good enough” .. . “it would 
introduce instruments” . . . “it grieved 
good men and caused them to behave 
disorderly” . . . “it was a contrivance to 
get money.” And so men who were 
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otherwise strong and virile developed 
a fine set of inferiority complexes over 
singing in church. 

In spite of the effort of some of New 
England’s greatest pulpit names to effect 
reforms in singing, there was little prog- 
ress. Then, with the growth of the re- 
vival movement, a new influence on 
group song burst into the picture: the 
professional song leader. A_ colorful 
character, he usually traveled with an | 
evangelist and shared name billing. | 
His job was simple and to the point: | 
make the people sing by any lawful 
means. He would berate, inspire, cajole, 
scold, or implore—or any combination | 
of these. He would stop a song in the | 
middle, demand that the congregation | 
wake up and begin it again. Most likely | 
he played an instrument—guitar, trom- | 
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some individual . . . becomes inspired.” 


bone, trumpet — or perhaps he banged 
a rattling tambourine as he worked 
energetically across the entire platform. 
But he got what he wanted. The people 
sang. 

Today there seems to be a definite 
connection between wealth and singing 
ability. The more fashionable the 
church, the better-dressed its members, 
the poorer its group singing. More 
money and higher social position seem 
to bring a decorous and dampening 
effect on the congregation’s singing. 
Usually a small congregation in a small 
town will sing better than a large group 
in a big city. Perhaps it is the effect of 
the paid choir: “We pay them to sing; 
let “em sing.” The section of the country 
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IN MY OPINION 


(Continued) 


also plays a part, although this too might 
be an economic factor. The modest tone 
and carefully modulated voice is gen. 
erally found in the big brick churches 
and Gothic cathedrals of the East, Ip 
the Middle West the singing gets louder 
and more spirited. In a certain section 
which shall be nameless, it is a hodge- 
podge without character, color, or co- 
hesion. 


But for the lusty, unabashed, out- 
of-the-boots singing, visit any one of the 
fundamentalist churches to hear people 
sing with the voice and the heart. If you 
want to hear the very finest, go to a 
southern camp meeting in a tent or out- 
door arbor. Get there early at dusk, 
when the gasoline lanterns are being 
pumped up and hung on the supporting 
poles. Wood shavings and sawdust have 
been freshly spread on.the sod between 
the simple wooden benches and down 
the aisle. Upon the plank platform, 
fronted by the mourner’s bench, a few 
members of the volunteer choir gather 
around a battered pi»no. The worship- 
ers drift in from all directions with the 
falling night; lean, work-hardened men 
in unaccustomed white shirts; compe- 
tent, solid-boned women enjoving the 
social flavor of the occasion. They ex- 
change neighborly greetings, settle 
themselves with songbook and _palm- 
leaf fan, and the “meeting” begins. The 
song leader announces the opening 
number and the infectious march 
rhythm is set; perhaps it is, “Will There 
Be any. Stars in My Crown?,” “When 
the Roll is Called Up Yonder,” or 
“Bringing in the Sheaves.” Trombone, 
guitar—or whatever instrument is avail- 
able—join in, improvising inspired 
countermelodies. Voices swell, hands 
clap a sure and certain beat—the chorus 


| is repeated again and again—each time 


gaining in intensity. Syncopated shouts 
rise and fall over and through the pound- 
ing, body-rocking sound. The summer 
air is taut and charged with vibrant emo- 
tion. The garish lamps send out their 


| febrile glare and pulse with the beat of 
| the tumultuous music. 


No, congregational singing is not 
dead. It is not even hiding. Openly, all 
over the land, there are courageous 
souls who seize every opportunity to 
sing. It is every worshiper’ s heritage, 
running back to the very foundations of 
religion. It is your church, your service, 
and your opportunity to participate in 
worship. 

The forthright singing of hymns is 4 
rewarding and invigorating act. Try it 
and let the sparks fall where they may. 
But sing. 
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EXPLAIN, PLEASE 


Che Family Enterprise 


Number eight in the series: The Beatitudes—A Recipe for Happiness 


“Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and 
persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, for my 
sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: for great is your reward in heaven: for 
so persecuted they the prophets which were before you.” (Matthew 5:10.12) 


“Blessed are they which are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are 
ve, when men shall revile you, and 
persecute you, and shall say all manner 
of evil against you falsely, for my sake. 
Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: for 
great is your reward in heaven: for so 
persecuted they the prophets which 
were before you” (Matthew 5:10-12). 

Each family has its distinctive traits, 
its special interests and objectives. God’s 
family is concerned with redemption. 
His family is composed of those who 
have been redeemed from sin; its task 
is to redeem those who do not know 
God, who have not accepted his right- 
eousness, who have not been redeemed. 

These verses are not two beatitudes; 
they are in fact one. This double state- 
ment of the principle shifts the emphasis 
from the impersonal, “Blessed are they,” 
to the personal, “Blessed are ye.” The 
Christian religion cannot be kept on an 
impersonal basis. God always makes a 
personal application when he says 
“you.” Jesus addressed the Beatitudes to 
his disciples, and he closed by saying 
‘you.” These words were personal, then 
and now. 


Persecution for 
Righteousness’ Sake 
In every age, there have been some 
people who were opposed to decency, 
who approved of sin, because they 
made something out of it. They still 
oppose those who try to uproot the evil 
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which destroys humanity. Evil has a 
thousand forms. It may be religious per- 
version, economic oppression, political 
skullduggery, animalistic depravity, de- 
monic ideology, or a mixture of these. 
Wherever God’s servants rebuke evil, 
wicked men start name-calling. 

Jesus said when such men revile us 
for his sake, we are blessed. Such an 
experience is not pleasant, but the fam- 
ily enterprise makes it necessary for 
someone to risk being abused in this 


The Church is on trial today, 
largely because of its failure to | 
practice the principles of the | 
Beatitudes. That failure rests on 
our shoulders. It is not enough to 
recite the Beatitudes; we must 
live them. 


' 
' 


manner, Jesus said if they speak evil 
against us falsely for his sake, great is 
our reward in heaven. The important 
word here is falsely. If what the evil 
men say is true, there is no blessing in 
being reviled. 

Persecution for righteousness’ sake 
brings a blessing because it puts one in 
line with the prophets, with the Christ, 
with his apostles and all succeeding 
generations who resist evil with the 
truth. The Christian has no offensive 
weapon, except the truth of God. Truth 
is not welcome to the man who is afraid 
of the light, so he fights back. The 


Christian way does not provide for kill- 
ing the wicked man; it can only love and 
wait and pray. The truth of God’s re- 
demptive love can destroy the vicious 
motives in his heart, but those who 
preach this love have often had to face 
torrents of hate, by which the wrong- 
doer attempts to cover up the guilt in 
his soul. 

This seems, on the surface, a rather 
inefficient way for God to save the 
world, to save it at the cost of the lives 
of good men; it meant that the best of 
all men, the God-man, died on a cross 
to make this method work, God might 
strike sinners dead the instant they sin, 
but this would not make righteous peo- 
ple. To act right because we are afraid 
of God would make cowering slaves of 
us all. God calls us to be his children, 
not his slaves; he is a father, not a celes- 
tial tyrant. The family of God is bound 
together by ties of love, trust, and mu- 
tual effort for the good of the whole fam- 
ily. The chief enterprise of the family is 
to bring others into the family relation- 
ship. This costs our convenience, our 
effort, our comfort, and in some cases 
even the physical life. 


Theirs Is the Kingdom 

Those who live like this are in the 
Kingdom of heaven now. We noticed 
in the first beatitude that those who are 
poor in spirit are already in the King- 
dom; in this last beatitude, those who 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake 
are in the Kingdom now. In all the other 
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Beatitudes, the blessing is put in the 
future. 

In the Gospel of Matthew, the King- 
dom of heaven does not refer to a fu- 
ture state of blessedness. In this Gospel, 
the Kingdom of heaven is the usual 
Jewish-Christian substitute for the King- 
dom of God in the other Gospels. Jewish 
piety made the Jew avoid using the 
name of God wherever he could, To 
use heaven instead of God relieved the 
Jewish-Christian of the fear of breaking 
the commandment, “Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” 

The Kingdom comes by the individ- 
ual’s accepting and doing God's will, 
and is yours and mine when we do 
God’s will. For this reason, our Savior 
taught us to pray, “Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” As we have said previously, 
these two petitions are synonymous; 
they are cast in the form of Hebrew 
poetry. Our Savior also said, “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God, and his right- 
eousness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you” (Matthew 6:33). Seek- 
ing to realize God’s righteousness and 
seeking his Kingdom are the same. To 
men who give God's reign priority, “all 
these things” will be added, that is, nec- 
essary food, drink, and clothing (Mat- 
thew 6:31-32). We will not need such 
things in heaven; this is the promise 
made to those in the Kingdom, here 
and now. 


Conclusion 

The family enterprise calls for each 
member to share in the redemption of 
the world. This is why Paul could say 
that he filled up in his own body that 
which was lacking in the sufferings of 
Christ, for Christ’s Body’s sake, the 
Church (Colossians 1:24). Jesus left 
something for each of his disciples to do. 
This does not mean that Christ’s death 
was not adequate to redeem men. It 
means that he did not intend to bear the 
Cross alone, while all the world went 
free. This will cost in time, devotion, 
and sacrifice. But the King of the King- 
dom of heaven said, “Rejoice, and be 
exceeding glad: for great is your reward 
in heaven: for so persecuted they the 
prophets which were before you.” 

These Beatitudes are Jesus’s recipe 
for happiness. They embody the prin- 
ciples by which the citizens of the King- 
dom of heaven must live. That Kingdom 
is now a reality, in part, in this world. 
Contrary to Schweitzer’s theory, they 
do apply to the everyday life of the 
Christian, Manifestly, they have not 
been very intelligently tried. If we call 
ourselves Christians, children of God, 
we cannot escape the obligation to try 
the recipe Jesus gave us. 
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| UNION WORKS IN CANADA 


(Continued from page 13) 


in literary and cultural fields in Canada. 
Profits from this enterprise go into the 
ministers’ pension fund. 

The official paper of the United Church 
of Canada is the Observer, and right now 
this is gearing up to a new procedure 
adapted pretty much from that of 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe. In the first few 
months circulation has increased from 
about 48,000 to almost 100,000, and 
new congregations are enrolling every 
day. This is by many times the largest 
| circulation of any general religious pa- 
| Per for Protestants in Canada. 
| The Board of Overseas Missions, with 
| about one quarter of the missionary 
| budget, administers work in Japan, 





Korea, India, Africa, and Trinidad. For 

many years the United Church’s great- 

est overseas work was in China, Forced 

to withdraw from there, the Church is 
| this year opening up new work in 
| Africa’s Copper Belt. 

There are Boards of Finance, Publica- 
tions, Overseas Missions, Home Mis- 
sions, Colleges, and Secondary Schools, 
and so on, The Church has a string of 
eight theological colleges across the 
land, ten secondary schools and junior 
colleges, and three universities of ex- 
cellent academic standing. 

The United Church planned the 
Board of Evangelism and Social Service 
in such a way that social action and pro- 
nouncements would not be divorced 
from Christian doctrine. This Board, 
which provides leadership for the whole 
Church on matters of social and eco- 
nomic reform, pronounces on matters of 
intemperance, gambling, and _ other 
social evils, also operates homes for the 
aged and the neglected, frontier hos- 
pitals, and homes for delinquents. It 
also arranges for evangelistic confer- 
ences and campaigns, and produces 
catechisms, booklets on the faith, and 
a great deal of doctrinal and devotional 
literature. From the Reverend Dr. J. R. 
Mutchmor, who has become a sort of 
prod to the social and moral conscience 
of the United Church, a minister or lay- 
man can get help on anything from 
guides for church membership classes 
to latest statistics on illegitimacy or di- 
vorce. 

Today there is talk of further church 
union in Canada — with the Anglican 
Church, Progress is very slow. A little 
over ten years ago, the Anglican Church 
issued an invitation for conversations on 
church union, The United Church ac- 
cepted, and conversations have con- 
tinued and reports have been adopted. 

The Anglican Church has committed 
itself to the goal of organic union. A 
suggestion on working for a mutually 
acceptable ministry went out and is still 





being studied. The United Church is 


apt to be a little impatient. The Ang. 
can Church tends to take its time, Jy 
many areas there is already fine coopera. 
tion, but this union isn’t going to happen 
overnight, or perhaps over a generation, 

In the meantime in suburbia a num. 
ber of community churches have beep 
organized, and it’s pretty obvious that 
young Canadians, when they move away 
from the parental roof, aren’t much in. 
terested in denominational traditions, 
There is a tendency for the community 
church to nestle in under the wing of 
the United Church of Canada, rather 
than be orphaned. It is probable that the 
United Church is growing at the expense 
of other denominations. A typical list 
of new members being received at a 
suburban United church sounds like an 
ecumenical conference. 

As the years have passed, relations 
with the Presbyterians have improved, 
and the younger ministers are amused 
by the prejudices and squabbles of 
thirty years ago. In many small towns, 
United and Presbyterian churches unite 
for summer services and other activities, 
When I have members move from my 
church to some distant place and write 
back that they wish their transfers to 
join a Presbyterian church, I don’t lose 
much sleep. I know they will fit in and 
feel at home. Or, when some Presby- 
terian family comes to me and wishes 
to join, it doesn’t bother my conscience 
much, When I tell my local Presbyterian 
brother about it, I am apt to remind him 
that mine is the true Presbyterian church 
after all, and he just grins and suggests 
that John Calvin wouldn't like my 
methods, or that, for a true Presbyterian, 
I have a poor Scottish accent. 

Today I am happy, as most of my 
brethren are, to be a minister of this 
United Church. I am pleased to be in 
a vigorous church which has tremendous 
need for expansion, and the courage to 
call for 1,000 new recruits to carry on 
the work. I am troubled, as we all are, 
by the numbers of churches without 
ministers, and worried by the over- 
lapping and wasteful methods which are 
the result of denominationalism on the 
Canadian frontier and in the village and 
small town. It is obvious that our present 
circumstances call for more unions. And 
our history shows that it was practical 
pressure which brought about our last 
union. 

When I go as a young minister—nevet 
a Presbyterian or a Methodist, but or- 
dained in this United Church—to Con- 
ference and Council, I am glad to see 
those older men who worked so hard 
and sacrificed so much for church 
union, happy now that they did a g 
job, and that their edifice has been 
crowned with God’s blessing. 
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FINDERS WEEPERS 


Tommy fingered the quarter he had 
in his pocket as he walked down the 
street toward town. He wanted to buy 
his mother something nice for her birth- 
day. But what could he get for just a 
quarter? 

The day before, he had seen a beauti- 
ful silk scarf in the window of the Ladies 
Store. But it cost a dollar, and he had 
only a quarter. 

He stopped again to look at the scarf, 
and was glad to see that it was still there, 
though much good that did him. 
“Guess I'll just have to get her some- 
thing at the dime store,” he thought. 

Tommy walked along with his head 
down, and that is how he happened to 
see it. Lying right outside the grocery 
door was a crumpled piece of green 
paper. It looked like—it was—money. 

Tommy picked it up. A dollar bill— 
just what he needed. He looked around, 
but nobody was in sight, so he quickly 
stuck it in his pocket. He knew he 
shouldn’t have; he should have gone into 
the grocery to ask if anybody had lost 
any money. But he needed that dollar so 
much, probably more than the person 
who had lost it. 

Tommy almost ran back to the Ladies 
Store, and bought the silk scarf he had 
admired so much, He was coming out 
of the store with the package in his hand, 
when he heard someone crying. 

He looked down the street. It was 
Mary Long, who lived in his block. She 
Was crying as though the most awful 
thing in the world had happened. 

He ran up to her. “Mary, Mary—what’s 
the matter?” ; < 

“I've just lost the dollar Mother gave 
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me to buy groceries. I've looked every- 
where and I can’t find it. Please, help 
me look, Tommy.” 

Tommy had to pretend to help her 
look, He wanted to tell her that he had 
found her dollar, and had used the 
money to buy his mother a present, but 
he couldn't. 

“Here, Mary, here’s a quarter, maybe 
that will help some.” 

“I didn’t lose a quarter, I lost a dol- 
lar. And that’s your money.” 

Still Tommy couldn’t bring himself to 
say anything. He started home with the 
present for his mother. 

“She wouldn’t want my present, if 
she knew that I used Mary’s money to 
buy it,” thought Tommy. “I'll just have 
to take this back to the store and get the 
money back, and give it to Mary.” 

Just then he noticed a sign in the win- 
dow of a _ restaurant, “Dishwasher 
Wanted.” 

He stopped. Maybe he could earn the 
money here. But washing dishes--how 
he hated it. But it would be worse to 
have to take his mother’s present back, 
so he went inside. 

The man said, “You're too young. I 
can’t give you the job.” 

“But I need the money so much. Just 
a dollar, I have to earn a dollar some 
way,” Tommy pleaded. 

“Well, I can’t give you the job really, 
but we're awfully short of help this after- 
noon, and if you would like to help out, 
maybe I could pay you a dollar,” the 
man replied. 


Tommy called his mother and told 
her he was going to be late. He plunged 
into the stacks and stacks of dirty, greasy 
dishes, And he’d thought washing dishes 
at home was bad! 

Finally it was seven o'clock, and the 
man said Tommy could go home. 

“Thank you,” said Tommy, as he took 
the dollar. 

“Thank you, boy. Come back when 
you are older and I'll give you a job.” 

Tommy was very late already, but he 
had an errand to do before he went 
home. He tried to decide what he should 
tell Mary. Should he tell her that he had 
found her money? He had really found 
it, but he had spent it, and had pretended 
a lie when he was helping her to look 
for a dollar that he knew wasn’t there. 

What did it matter, as long as she got 
her dollar back? He found Mary in the 
kitchen washing dishes. “Mary, I found 
your dollar,” he said. 

“Found it? Why—how? I looked every- 
where, and so did you. Oh thank you, 
Tommy, you don’t know how glad I am. 
I think it’s just wonderful of you to keep 
on looking all this time.” 

“I haven't been looking all this time,” 
Tommy confessed, hanging his head. 
“I’ve been washing dishes, too.” 

Then Tommy told her the whole 
story. 

Mary wasn’t mad at him, or ashamed 
of him. 

“Why Tommy, I know just how you 
felt about finding that dollar. I’ve often 
wished I could find some money. It’s 
swell you got your mother such a nice 
present. It’s really lucky that I lost that 
dollar, I guess.” 
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MONEY FOR YOUR DOCTOR 


Under the WHITE CROSS PLAN you can 
enjoy the peace of mind of knowing that 
your doctor bills are provided for. 


MONEY FOR YOUR HOSPITAL 


One person in every two families will need 
hospital care this year. Don’t let a big hos- 
pital bill wreck YOUR family’s savings. 


usually a sizable ex se. So why not 


MONEY FOR YOUR SURGEON 


6 out of 10 hospital patients — surgery— 
protect no money coming in! WHITE CROSS — 
yourself the sensible WHITE CROSS way? 


MONEY TO LIVE ON 


It’s awful to have medical bills pile up—with 


you evoid this worry, thus get well faster, 


For only a few pennies a day-- 


MY WHOLE FAMILY IS PROTECTED 


by the Famous, Low-Cost 


WHITE CROSS PLAN 


Half the families in the U.S. are now 
protected against high cost of hospital 


care. Your family should be, too. 


No Red Tape—You Don’t Have 
to Join a Group or Be Examined 


PAYS UP TO $150 FOR ORDINARY DOCTOR 
BILLS—Choose any doctor you want. 
Visits can be in your home, doctor’s 
office, or hospital. 


PAYS FOR X-RAYS, MEDICINES, DRUGS, DRESS- 
INGS, IRON LUNG, etc.— Under the WHITE 
CROSS PLAN you can get cash for 
many expenses you might not expect to 
be covered. Operating room charges, 
anesthetics, drugs, and any other neces- 
sary hospital expense. Yes, even ambu- 
lance service, blood transfusions, oxygen, 
X-rays, and use of an iron lung. 


PAYS UP TO $200 A MONTH FOR LIVING 
EXPENSES — Under the WHITE CROSS 
PLAN you can get up to $300 a month 
for hospital care; and up to $200 a 
month while recuperating at home. You 
can get this family-saving protection 
separately if you wish. 


PAYS UP TO $15 A DAY FOR 100 HOSPITAL 
DAYS per member of your family for 
each sickness or accident. Hospital room 
and meals are included. We pay 
your doctor, your hospital, or you, 
as you direct. 


PAYS MATERNITY BENEFITS — Under the 
WHITE CROSS PLAN you can get 
(after you have been a member for 9 
months) hospital expenses for child- 
birth or any complications of pregnancy, 
or miscarriage—up to 10 tirnes the daily 
hospital rate in your policy. (Any hos- 
pital you choose.) 


PAYS $5 TO $250.00 FOR YOUR SURGEON 
—Choose any surgeon. Fractures, ton- 
sils, appendix, hernia, hemorrhoids, vari- 
cose veins, and much more are covered 
... even stitching a simple wound ($5). 
Operations can be done at home, doc- 
tor’s office, or hospital. 








MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 
FOR FREE INFORMATION 


RX XY XY XY {YY yyy yyy yyy yy yy ty 





Send me all the facts about the famous low-cost 





Rates Have Never Been Raised 
on People in The White Cross Plan 


+ Bankers Lite @ Casualty Co. 


BANKERS LIFE « CASUALTY CO" 


THE WHITE CROSS PLAN, Dept. PL-8 
c/o Bankers Life & Casualty Co. 
Chicago 30, Illinois 


WHITE CROSS PLAN issued by BANKERS 
LIFE & CASUALTY CO. This does not obligate 
me in any way. 
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September 5, 1953 Workingmen and Worship Vol. 6, No. 17 
(see page 10) 


Does Christianity Have a 
Chance on the Campus ? 


Mission to the Athenians (page 14) 





They AcTand &: Moe 


Artcrest Gift 
Wrapping; 

Matching 

Folders, Seais 


“Petal Script’ Stationery with Dec- 


orated Envelopes 


“Thank You’’ Cards 


For Everyday 


Gift and 


“Bouquet’’ Decorated Cor- 
respondence Notes 


AVICTEN Li 


a GUSTEN, 


“7 yprys 


-..and Each Holds a Heart-Warming Greeting! 


---NO WONDER IT’S SO EASY FOR FOLKS TO 


ke Good Money 


without taking a job or putting in regular 
hours—AND WITHOUT EXPERIENCE! 


HEN you show cards as 

new, unusual, and attrac- 
tive as these—you'll find it so easy 
to make extra spending money 
all year ’round! 

Just let your friends, neighbors 
and co-workers SEE these lovely 
Doehla Christmas and All Occa- 
sion box assortments. YOU don’t 
have to say a word! Watch them 
marvel at the richly beautiful de- 
signs, the warm glowing colors; 
the exciting new features . . . magic 
surprises that POP UP...GLISTEN 
and SPARKLE . . . EVEN CON- 
TAIN VALUABLE GIFTS 
Your Friends Get a Bargain 

Kiverybody these days needs and 
buys greeting cards the whole year 
‘round. By ordering these assort- 
ments from YOU, they save them- 
selves the bother of shopping. They 
get top quality cards for even less 
than ordinary cards cost in the 
stores. They're sure of always hav- 
ing the right card on hand, every 
time they want to send birthday, 
anniversary, wedding, new baby 
greetings . . . or to cheer up a sick 
friend. And see how eager they'll 
also be to order your lovely 
Doehla stationery, gift wrappings! 

You Make Money 


Your friends will thank you fer 
“letting them in” on these wonder- 


ful bargains. And YOU make as 
much as 60c on each box. NO 
EXPERIENCE IS NEEDED. Our 
free book shows how anyone, 
young and old, can make $10, $15, 
or even $25 a week in just a few 
spare-time hours. 


Yours for FREE Trial—Every- 
thing You Need fo Start 
Earning Immediately 


Mail the Free-Trial Coupon be- 
low — NOW. We will send you 
everything you need to begin mak- 
ing money right away. Lovely sam- 
ple assortments on approval. Com- 
plete details about excellent profits. 
Free samples of exciting, new 
““Name-Imprinted’’ Christmas 
Cards. If folks don’t order at once 
after seeing samples — return 
them at our expense. Don’t miss 
this chance to make friends, add 
many dollars of extra cash to your 
income. Mail coupon NOW! 


HARRY 
DOEHLA CO., 
Studio P-89, 
Nashua, N. H. 
(Or if you live 
west of the 





10 Orders 
In V2 Hour 

“T receiy 
ten orders | 
30 minutes, Every- 
one just ‘ah'd’ and 
over cards. 


Fine Spare-Time 
Profits 

‘i “In 
Ourse [ 

ee mmnlly all re 
enses 

Doehla Cards.’ oo 

Dorothy Nephew, 


Nurses’ 


R.N., Calif. 








\ Earnings Pay for 
hildren's 
Clothes 

“I needed things 
for my 2 boys; ex. 
tra money earned 

Paid for more than 

Now helping pay 
— Mrs. Donald 


oe needed. 
or our h 
Hance, — 


Like @ Friend} 
al on People” 
“Tho few 
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Call, —Mrs. . B. Ca arver, +d 








Mail Free-Trial Coupon — Without Money or Obligation 
P22 ee 2 SS eS eS eee eee 
HARRY DOEHLA CO.., Studio P-89, 
(If you live East of Rockies, 

address Nashua Office) 


“ 


(Palo Alto, Calif.) 
(Nashua, N. H.) 





If your group, club or organiza- 
tion wants a quick easy way to raise 
runds all year ‘round—write us, giv- 
ng your name, name and address of 
organization, and name of person in 
charge of fund raising. We will send 
our valuable guide for groups, to- 





gether with sample kit, on approval. 








Rockies — mail 
coupon to Palo 


Alto, Cal.) 
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Copyright, 
Harry Doehla Co, 


Please rush — for FREE TRIAL — sample boxes ont 
approval and money-making plan. Free samples of 
‘Name-Imprinted’’ Christmas Cards; and FREE Book | 


of easy ways for anyone to make money. 
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